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LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN. 


By J. BOonsAaLt. 


LAKE GEORGE. 


THE trip to New York City, the great metrop- 
olis of the Western world, and the picturesque 
and lovely courses of the Hudson River, whose 
palisades, highlands, and the thousand-and-one 
objects of interest, passing before the tourists’ 
vision as he steams along, are as familiar as house- 
hold words. 

It is only after sipping the nauseous waters of 
Saratoga that our thoughts turn to more congenial 
nature developed in scenic beauty to the north 
and the east. With Saratoga and its crowds of 
fashionable votaries, drawn thither by other mo- 
tives than the love of travel, or the benefit of 
health and real enjoyments, we part without re- 
gret. Our mission is a nobler one, and not to 
be drowned by the frivolities of fashion or the 
devotees of Mammon reveling in the unlicensed 
pleasures of an artificial watering-place. 

Vor. X.—21 








Leaving Saratoga by the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company’s Railroad, we pass northward. 
In the far northeast we behold the outlines of the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, and dimly in 
the northwest the lower spurs of the Adirondack 
group. Crossing the Hudson, we arrive at Fort 
Edward. Here we leave the main road, and take 
a short branch road leading to Glen Falls, a dis- 
tance of about three miles. Reaching Glen Falls, 
we mount one of the fine Concord coaches of the 
Glen Fall’s stage company for Caldwell, on Lake 
George, nine miles distant by plank road. It is 
a change from our previous conveyance, that is 
by reason of its novelty to us, an agreeable relief 
all around. The only difficulty, however, in the 
way is, that all desire to ride upon the top of the 
coach, though it has been suggested that it would 
bée impdlitic, ag it made the coach tép héavy, 
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and more liable to upset. ‘‘Put the trunks in- | ladder for the ladies that may desire to alight, 


side, driver,’’ says some one. Jehu, after a time, 


| saying as he does so, ‘‘ plenty of time, gentlemen, 


succeeding in getting his load satisfactorily ad- | to get a milk punch, or make your ladies a lem- 


justed, gets under way, and away we go. 
spirited horses trot briskly along, and everybody 
aboard seems jubilant. Nature upon all sides re- 
dolent with many-hued and sweet scented flowers, 
the cool and bracing air lending a vigorous 





Fort WILLIAM Henry House, CALDWELL. 


impulse to the sluggish blood coursing through 
our veins, we feel perceptibly the influence exerted 
upon our enfeebled systems. 

As we slowly toil up the hill, and before reach- 
ing the ‘‘ Halfway House,’’ the horses on a walk, 
a couple of barefooted urchins appear, one upon 
each side of the coach, their hands filled with 
bouquets of the beautiful pond lilies, which 
abound here in great numbers. As they reach 
the side of the coach, they throw them to us, and 
follow until we reach the summit of the hill, 
where, while we halt a moment to view for the 
first time in the far distance the dimly outlined 
mountains of Vermont, they mount the wheels of 
the coach, take off their brimless hats, and pass 
them around for a douceur. Soon resuming our 
drive, but a short time elapses before we swing 
up in front of the Halfway House, where the 
driver announces a stop of five minutes for re- 
freshment. ‘‘ Mine host’’ Brown, stepping forward 
smilingly, opens the coach door, and places a step- 





Our four | onade while the horses are being watered.”” 


The ladies keep their seats, however, while the 
gentlemen disappear in the doorway, whence they 
shortly reappear, some with cigar in mouth, while 


| others are wiping their lips, showing conclusively 


that they had accepted of Brown’s invitation 
to ‘‘take something.’’ 

All aboard once more, and away we go ata 
rattling pace. As we swing around a corner, 
we catch a sight of a sign bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Williams’s Monument.’’ To the left of 
the road, and only ashort distance from it, is a 
plain shaft about ten feet high, erected in 1854, 
by the graduates of Williams’s College, in me- 
mory of the founder of that institution. On 
it is inscribed, both in Latin and English, 
‘* Erected to the memory of Colonel Ephraim 
Williams, a native of Newtown, Massachusetts, 
who, after gallantly defending the frontiers of 
his native State, served under General Johnson 
against the French and Indians, and nobly fell 
near this spot in the bloody conflict of Sep- 
tember 8th, 1775, in the forty-second year of 
his age.’’ 

Near by, and a little further on to the right 
of the road, ‘* Bloody Pond,’’ covered with its 
odorous snow-white pond lilies, and fringed 

with elm and birch, appeared. It is said that a 
party of French troops were seated around this 
‘*pond’’ at sunset, partaking of their evening 
meal, when they were surprised by a party of 
English troops from Fort Edward, who poured 
into them a deadly and destructive fire. The 
French, utterly routed, fled in confusion, leaving 
their dead and wounded on the field. Their 
blood mingling with the water of the pond, is said 
to have turned it red, and from which circum- 
stance it took its name. 

Some distance beyond this, and the highest 
point in the road is reached. Before us, in all its 
beauty, lays the placid and scenic Lake George. 
Driving along leisurely, we are busily scanning 
the prominent outlines and noteworthy objects of 
interest that envelop them upon all sides, losing 
sight of the fact that we are gradually drawing up 
in front of the ‘‘ Fort William Henry House,’’ the 
mammoth hotel of Caldwell. This hotel is built 
on the spot where formerly stood Fort William 
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Henry, and is now the leading house at Caldwell. | largest of the number. She makes a round trip 
As to its accommodations, we are unable to speak | daily from end to end of the Lake, leaving Cald- 
from experience, never having availed ourselves of | well at § o’clock in the morning, and returning 
its hospitality, but are led to believe that they | toward evening, making landings at various points 
are such as must give universal satisfaction, judging | along the line of the Lake. The Ganouskil and 
from the very many tourists that patronize it, and | Lillie M. Price are excursion boats only. The 
the very large business that it does. The majority | Owl, the smallest of the steamers, is generally 
of our fellow travellers of the stage alighted here, | engaged by select parties, at reasonable rates, for 
while ourselves and the others remained seated | Lake Shore excursions and picnics. 

until it reached the portals of the ‘* Lake House,”’ Taking the Lillie M. Price at Caldwell, we 
commanded by our friend ‘‘Gale.’’ This hotel | steam down the Lake for Bolton on the west 
was formerly, before the erection of the Fort | shore of the Lake, and distant about ten miles. 
William Henry House, the leading hotel; yet, | In steaming along, and among the many beautiful 
though eclipsed in size and style by it, we doubt | Islands of the Lake, we are very much reminded 
whether it is surpassed for its genuine comfort and | of the scenery on the upper St. Lawrence, among 
homelike qualities. ; 

To the rear of the Fort William Henry House, 
about one half mile, the remains and embankment 
of ‘* Fort George’’ are still plainly visible. From 
it, a magnificent view of ‘* Lake George,”’ with its 
many beautiful islands may be had. Its shores are 
jotted with good hostelries, and taking into consid- 
eration the shortness of the season, their rates are 
quite reasonable. On the eastern shore of the 
Lake, embowered by handsome shade trees, and 
about one mile from Caldwell, is the hotel of 
F. G. Crosby, known as ‘‘Crosbyside.’’? This 
‘* House,’’ with its adjoining cottages, designed 
for those desiring beautiful and quiet summer 
retreats, presents a most attractive and charming 
picture. 

The Lake was originally called ‘‘ Horicon,”’ 
its Indian title, and meaning ‘‘ Pure Water.”’ It 
was named after King George, the English King, 
and since then, that of Horicon has passed into 
oblivion. We are inclined to prefer the former 
name, however, as being more appropriate and a 
much prettier name. It is thirty-six miles in 
length, and from two to four miles in width, and is 
said to contain three hundred and sixty-five 
islands. It is bounded upon all sides by moun- 
tains, and on the eastern shore it is still a wilder- 
ness, the mountains running down to the water’s 
edge, leaving but very small patches of tillable | the Thousand Isles. The day is fair, and the 
land. On its western shore are a number of | weather all that could be desired. The water 
good farms, with a good carriage road a short | shows scarcely a ripple. To the east, Black 
distance back, running the entire length of the | Mountain casts its shadow into the Lake. A Sab- 
Lake. ‘There are several very fine pleasure boats | bath calm now pervades the enchanting scenery, 
or steamers on the Lake, for the accommodation | where once the war-whoop of the savage wildly 
of tourists, principal among which may be noted | echoed, the dread signal of alarm to the early 
the Minnehaha, the regular line boat and the | settlers on its hospitable shores. 
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Our first stoppage is made at Crosbyside, 
whence a delightful view may be had of Caldwell, 
which we left behind us. 
for summer travellers seeking quiet and rest. It 
is beautifully situated and a delightfully attractive 
spot, presenting many inducements to make a few 
weeks’ sojourn both pleasant and enjoyable. Sail- 
ing along, after leaving Crosbyside and passing 
in review, we have the ‘‘ Priests’ House,’’ or home 
of the Paulist Brothers, with some of the ghostly 
fathers on the porch fronting the Lake ; also other 
diversified and highly attractive objects too nu- 
merous to specially describe, and as varied almost 
as the objects of the kaleidoscope. New beauties 
meet our view upon all sides, and we drink in 
with a childish relish the unfolding charms from 
Nature’s panorama, 

At the end of an hour we enter the land-locked 
bay on which Bolton is situate. While we are 
much pleased with the appearance and attractions 
of Crosbyside, we must, however, give Bolton 
the preference. For calm, peaceful, quiet and 
beauty of natural surroundings, commend us to 
this place by all means. For such as are in need 
of quiet, healthful rest, with utter relief from the 
cares and vexations of active business pursuits, 
it seems tic very quintessence of perfection, a 
very paradise. 

As we arrive here on a Saturday, we readily 
decide to make a stop here over the Sabbath 
day. We find that already a Sabbath quiet 
prevails over the place, and on all sides a 
general settling to rest in anticipation of the 
morrow. In olden time, and still in parts of 
New England, the ‘‘Sabbath’’ is understood as 
commencing at sundown Saturday night. The 
sentiment in favor of quiet and rest on the 
Sabbath day has so far prevailed in this sec- 
tion, and sustained by the residents on Lake 
George, that on that day all secular labor is at 
rest. No steamboats plow its waters, and at 
many of the hotels they decline to hire out 
row or pleasure boats. 

At the dock, we meet several Philadelphia 
friends rather unexpectedly, and with whom we 
gradually wend our way along a clean, well- 
swept gravel path, leading through a velvety 
and well-shaded lawn to the Mohican House, 
kept by M. O. Brown, Esq., a very courteous 
and attentive host. We are very fortunate in 
finding accommodations here, as the house is 


This is a lovely retreat | 


but two stories high, and accommodates about sev- 

| enty only, being usually overrun with guests, and 
unable to accommodate all that apply. There 
| are, however, several excellent private boarding- 
houses near by, where quarters can be had at 
| almost any time, should the Mohican be unable 
to supply them. 

Sunday morning dawns brightly upon us. All 
Nature seems hushed in a quiet stillness that 
impresses upon the spirit a sense of relief truly 
grateful. Shortly after breakfast this stillness is 
pleasantly broken by the sound of the bell of 
‘*St. Sacrament,’’ the Episcopal church, a half 
mile distant. In company with a number of 
others we answer the call of the bell, and quietly 
wend our way thither. To the left of the road, 
on a rocky elevation, Azerally ‘‘founded on a 
| rock,’’ stands St. Sacrament. Upon entering the 
church, we found that that live churchman, Bishop 
Williams, of Connecticut, was to officiate, and 
we are pleased to say it was an admirable and 
eloquent sermon he preached. 

The church of St. Sacrament is a striking evi- 
dence of what one energetic, earnest woman can 
accomplish, and is a permanent monument to the 
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RoGERs’s SLIDE, SOUTHWEST FROM RocGers’s Rock, LAKE 


GEORGE, 


devotion of the sex in the cause of Christianity. 
In 1861 Miss Thieriot, or ‘* Miss Hennie’’ as she 
is called here, conceived the idea of erecting a 
church at this place. She started a subscription 
paper, procured lecturers, organized concerts, and 
devised various other means and measures for 
raising funds. She organized a Sabbath-school in 
a barn, with common boards utilized as seats. 
Unremitting in her efforts, and untiringly prose- 
cuting her labor in that behalf, she succeeded, 
and in the year 1869 the present church of St. 
Sacrament was finished, a monument to the energy 
and zeal of ‘‘one weak woman’’ well grounded in 
the faith. 

On Monday morning about nine o’clock we 
regretfully bid adieu to our kind host and friends, 
and boarding the splendid steamer Minnehaha 
on her arrival at Bolton, soon find ourselves 
steaming northward. Shortly after leaving Bol- 
ton, we again have the pleasure of meeting a “real 
live Bishop,’’ as Bishop Williams has been some- 
times styled, the Bishop coming on board fully 
prepared for a day’s fishing among the islands 
of the Lake. He swings his boat alongside the 
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steamer, so that he may leave at any point he 
may desire. During his stay on board we have 
the pleasure of a personal introduction, and 
enjoy a very pleasant social chat with him, 
finding the Bishop a lively and spirited charac- 
ter. Our friend Gale, of the Lake House, is 
also on board, in company with Mr. Yoshida, 
the Japanese Minister at Washington, who is 
summering here, with headquarters at the Lake 
House. He and his party are also out for a 
day’s fishing. 

Crossing the Lake, three miles brings us to 
Fourteen Mile Island. This Island contains 
some ten or more acres of land and rock, cov- 
ered with trees, and is beautifully situated, 
and altogether very desirable as a resort. The 
Fourteen Mile Island House is well kept, and 
will accommodate quite comfortably about 
forty guests. 

The next point of prominence that presents 
itself, as we steam on our way, is the Black 
Mountain, under whose spreading shadows we 
pass. This mountain is the highest on the 
shores of the Lake, being twenty-eight hun- 
dred feet high. We find ourselves at the en- 
trance to the Narrows, the most picturesque 
portion of the Lake. Almost daily at this 
point, some time in the course of the day, the 
American eagle may be seen soaring aloft. In 
five successive trips by the writer, he has ob- 
served one or more of these historic birds wend- 
ing its way from the westward toward the Black 
Mountain. 

In the Narrows the Bishop leaves us, and al- 
though he has a boatman with him, he himself 
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vigorously plies the oars. At the same time and 
place Mr. Gale and the Japanese Minister likewise | 
part with us, and prepare to enter upon their | 
day’s sport among the denizens of the deep, this | 
being the best fishing-ground on the Lake. 


The space here is nearly filled with islands of 





NorTHEAST VIEW OF ROGERS’s SLIDE, LAKE GEORGE. 


various shapes and sizes, so that the steamer is 
forced to cautiously wind its way through. Ata 
distance no signs of a passage can be observed, 
and the islands, covered as they are with a heavy 
foliage, almost seem an impassable barrier. It is 
only as we approach that the passage widens, and 
small openings appear. 

A little farther on, and near the centre of the 
Lake, we reach Halfway Island, passing by the 
innumerable other islands that dot its surface, the 
want of space preventing our going into details. 
Emerging from the Narrows, we soon observe a 
tongue or strip of land stretching out into the 
water from the western shore of the Lake. This 
is known as Sabbath Day Point, and from its placid 
beauty we deem it very appropriately named. 
The name was given it at a very early date, why 
or wherefore has never been clearly told. Maga- 
zine writers and others say that it was so called 





| because General Abercrombie halted here with his 


troops in 1758, to rest before proceeding to attack 

Ticonderoga. This story is shown to be untrue, 

from the fact that French officers in their reports 

named it Sabbath Day Point one year before 

Abercrombie came to the Lake. The view from 
here is one of great beauty, and needs to be 
seen to be properly appreciated. It is not in 
the power of pen to describe it comprehen- 
sibly. 

Next beyond Sabbath Day Point we reach 
the little village of Hague, opposite to which, 
and on the eastern shore of the Lake, boldly 
defined and jutting into the water is Anthony’s 
Nose, so called from the peculiar outline figure 
it presents to the eye. It is one of the many 
prominent and noted objects treasured by the 
tourists of Lake George. Two miles beyond 
Anthony’s Nose we pass Rogers’s Slide, another 
prominent and characteristic landmark, whose 
outlines stand forth in bold relief. Near by 
the ‘*Slide’’ a fine new and first-class hotel 
has been erected, and opened last season, and 
is known as the Rogers’s Rock House. This 


point is the northern end of this charming 


sheet of water, and where we leave the Min- 
nehaha and her pleasant associations. At the 
landing we find cars waiting for us, Baldwin’s 
line of coaches, the former mode of transit 
across the divide of five miles between this 
and Lake Champlain, having been done away 
with last season by the advent of the iron horse. 
Baldwin always was, and still is, an institution 
here. The railroad authorities, duly appreciating 
this fact, have had the good sense to retain him in 
their employ as a conductor on their trains. His 
humorous manner and funny speeches at Ticonde- 
roga, with ‘‘ his drive on George,’’ have made him 
noted. He is a perfectly temperate man, and of 
steady habits, but as full of fun &s a nut is of meat. 
He told us that some one who had heard of him 
after the stage stopped running, asked him on the 
cars one day what had become of Baldwin, that 
they wanted to see him very much ; that he, Bald- 
win, replied that ‘* Baldwin broke his neck when 
on a spree.’’ This very much astonished the 
party, as they said that they had always heard 
Baldwin was a clever man, and did not suppose 
he drank. ‘ 
Taking a lingering look at Lake George, we 
enter the cars and select a seat upon the left. In 
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a few minutes the train is under way, and we are 
again on the iron rail. It is but a short ride to 
the village of Ticonderoga. On our right close 
down to the track comes the mountain, shutting 
in the view from that side, while at our left, and 
almost alongside of the track, runs Lake George 
Creek. Soon we pass Ticonderoga Falls, and the 
ride of five miles brings us to the Lake Champlain. 

Ticonderoga, or ‘‘Old Ti,’’ as it is universally 
called here, is about one and a half miles from the 
depot and steamboat landing. Its French name 
was ‘ Carillon,’’ meaning a chime, the name 
being given it with reference to the perpetual 
music of the falls on Lake George Creek, which 
are well worthy of attention; their descent between 
the two Lakes being about two hundred and twenty 
feet. The idea of ‘* Ticonderoga’’ was suggested 
by the Indian name ‘‘ Cheonderoga,’”’ which, in 
the Iroquois tongue, signifies sounding water. 

The remains of the Fort are situated on a 
beautiful peninsula elevated about one hun- 
dred feet above Lake Champlain. It is a 
position of considerable strength, being pro- 
tected on three sides by water. It is over- 
looked, however, by Mount Defiance, which 
is nearly eight hundred feet above the Lake. 
We fully explored the ruins, taking a look 
into the old well, thought of and discussed 
the various stirring incidents connected with 
the history of the old Fort, and scrambled 
into the old powder-magazine that once held 
the materials of war for the sturdy old pioneers 
of our early days. The entire scene depicted 
is now but a mass of ruins. The reader, should 
he ever design visiting the historic region, 
would find it highly advantageous to first read 
up his history, as thereby his mind will more 
fully comprehend and appreciate the scenes as 
they present themselves. For this purpose, 
we would refer him to the local history of 
Essex County, written by Winslow C. Watson, 
Esq., which is very complete and comprehen- 
sive. The entire region is rich with historic 
incidents with which page after page might be 
filled; but want of space will not allow. 

The Delaware and Hudson Railroad have leased 
the New York and Canada Railroad, which skirts 
close along the west shore of Champlain and ex- 
tends to Montreal. The trip over this road is 
highly interesting and delightful, with its attrac- 
tive scenery of Lake Champlain on the one side, 


| 





and the picturesque Green Mountains on the other, 
now and then flashing into view; but we prefer 
the trip by boat at all times. 

Lake Champlain lays in the direct route from 
New York to Montreal, is about one hundred and 
thirty miles long and at its widest point twelve 
miles in width. It will always be an important 
link in the chain of communication between the 
States and Dominion of Canada, furnishing by 
means of the Champlain Canal and the Sorrel or 
Richelieu River a complete water communication 
to the St. Lawrence. 

The steamer Vermont, the largest and finest 
built boat on Lake Champlain, we found at the 
landing upon our arrival, steam up and only 
awaiting her load of passengers before starting. 
Going on board, we soon made a thorough tour of 
inspection of her, from stem to stern, and were 
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pleased to find her the very perfection of a com- 
plete steamer, everything neat and clean, and 
perfectly officered and manned. She was built in 
1871 at Shelburne Harbor, near Burlington, is 
two hundred and sixty-two feet long, thirty-six 


| feet beam, nine feet hold, with a capacity of 
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eleven hundred and twenty-five tons, and is fur- 
nished throughout in the most comfortable and 
approved manner. Her sister boat on the line, 
the Adirondack, is also very complete throughout, 
though not quite so large. 

It is compensation enough for a tourist to have 
the privilege of sailing the length of the Lake in 
either of these fine 
steamers. Landings are 
made without the usual 
noise and confusion to 
be found on most boats, 
and the meals given on 
board both as to variety 
and quality, combined 
with good cooking and 
superior style in which 
the tables are arranged 
and served, equal those 
of any first-class hotel. 

Leaving the docks, 
the Vermont turns her 
prow northward, and 
we settle down to note 
passing objects as pano- 
rama-like they come in 
view. At this point, 
the Lake is barely half 
a mile wide, but gradu- 
ally widens as we pro- 
ceed. Nothing worthy 
of note presents itself 
during the first twelve 
miles of the trip, and 
until we reach Crown 
Point, which is almost 
as celebrated in history as Ticonderoga, and with 
its ancient works in a much better state of preser- 
vation. During the five successive seasons that 
we have visited Ticonderoga, it seemed to us that 
with each visit the relics of the old place are 
gradually melting away as it were, and should no 
means be taken to preserve them, soon all vestiges 
will have gone. The weather and vandalism to- 
gether are fast doing their work. 

Nine miles beyond Crown Point, and we reach 
Fort Henry, on the west shore of the Lake. This 
is the headquarters of the great iron works of the 
Bay State Iron Company, who have great banks 
of ore a few miles back. During five years prior 
to 1869, the furnaces of this Company produced 
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| upward of fifty-eight thousand tons of pig iron, 
consuming one hundred and seven thousand seven 
hundred tons of coal, and one hundred thousand 
| eight hundred tons of ore. In addition to these, 
| there are several other large furnaces in this 
region. Lake Champlain is rich with beautiful 
bays and indentations, upon the inner edge of 
which picturesque little 
towns are situated. The 
Lake gradually widens; 
to the east the moun- 
tains of Vermont appear 
more distinctly in view. 
Camel’s Hump, Lion 
Mountain and Mans- 
field, the highest of the 
Green Mountain range 
now come into view to 
the east, while on the 
west the Adirondacks 
loom up higher and 
higher as they stretch 
in misty billows far to 
the north and west either 
side we look, and bil- 
lows of mountains, as 
it were, meet our vision. 
The next landing is 
at Westport, which is 
the first landing for the 
Adirondacks, and about 
nine miles beyond Eliza- 
bethtown, a well-known 
and much frequented 
summer boarding resort, 
much patronized by art- 
ists, because it is rich in mountain scenery, and the 
autumn foliage remarkably brilliant and varied. 
The Green Mountains recede some four to ten 
miles from the Lake shore, leaving charming 
stretches of agricultural land between their base 
and the water, their sides clad in verdure to their 
topmost height, and as the misty clouds hover 
over, the scene is one a poet or painter would 
thoroughly enjoy. On the west shore, mountain 
spurs come down to the water’s edge, except 
where points of land stretch far out into the Lake. 
These are highly fertile and: cultivated spots, but 
there is little farming land along the western 
shore, till we draw near the north end of the 
Lake. Champlain is not enriched in its scenery 
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by many islands, as is Lake George, but its clear 
limpid waters, and magnificent mountain scenery 
. skirting its shores, make it one of the most beau- 
tiful sheets of water our country can boast of. 

Thirty miles north of Crown Point is Split 
Rock, which is considered a great natural curi- 
osity. Near the lighthouse a point runs out into 
the Lake, at the end of which is an island of 
half an acre or more in extent, separated from 
the mainland by a fissure fifteen feet wide. The 
water flows through the fissure, and in it sound- 
ings have been made five hundred feet deep 
without finding bottom. Several theories have 
been given to account for its formation, but none 
are perfectly conclusive. 

Eight or ten miles farther on is Willsborough, 
the scene of the best agricultural region on the 
Western shore, and here also is the mouth of 
the ‘* Boquet,’’ one of the Adirondack rivers. 

The boat now heads toward the eastern shore 
of the Lake, and shortly we pass a curious rock 
(Dunder, or Reggio) frowning toward the north, 
and rising some twenty-five feet above the water, 
and almost in a line of the steamer. Juniper 
Island with its lighthouse is to our west, and the 
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islands, ‘‘The Four Brothers,’’ between us and | breakwater and tie up to the wharf at Burlington, 
the western shore. We soon pass behind the | the largest city of Vermont, and called by its 
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citizens the ‘‘ Queen City of the Lake.’’ This 
city kas a population of about seventeen thou- 
sand, and its harbor is protected by a long 
breakwater with a lighthouse at each end to pro- 
tect it from the strong west winds. The city is 
located on a hill which slopes backward from the 
water’s edge, in one mile obtaining an elevation 
of three hundred and seventy-five feet. On the 
summit of the hill is located the Vermont Uni- 
versity, from the dome of which is had a most 
magnificent view. Many of its dwellings are 
embowered in trees, and large and handsomely 
laid out grounds surround them. Like many 
other New England villages and towns, it has a 
very attractive appearance to the stranger. It 
has a large town hall with a seating capacity 
of eight hundred, and to the rear of which is 
the Park. This park is handsomely laid out 
and arranged, and in the middle of it, well 
shaded with trees, is erected a large music 
stand, from which, during the fine summer 
evenings, the ‘* Queen City Band’’ discourses 
most excellent music. This place also ranks as 
the third largest lumber mart of the United 
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States, its sales amounting to six or eight mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

After leaving Burlington, the steamer once more 
heads toward the northwest. About three miles 


to the south is Shelburne Bay, the place where the | 


steamers lay by for the winter, and their ship- 
yard. Here the worn-out boats are also left to 


WHORE 


STATE ROOM OF THE STEAMER VERMONT. 


rot away, it being in fact their ‘‘ graveyard’’ as 
well as their birthplace. As we pass into the 
Lake, we observe a short distance to the north, 
on a point jutting into the Lake, ‘‘ The Hopkins 
Theological School,’’ and near by, standing promi- 
nently in view, the monument erected ‘‘ to the 
memory of Ethan Allen,’’ in Green Mountain Ce- 
metery. It isa plain marble shaft erected July 4th, 
1863, and on which is inscribed the following : 


THE 
CORPOREAL PART 


OF 
GENERAL ETHAN ALLEN 
RESTS BENEATH THIS STONE. 
THE 12TH DAY OF FEBRUARY, 1789, 
AGED 50 YEARS, 
HIS SPIKIT TRIED THE MERCIES OF HIS GOD, 


IN WHOM ALONE HE BELIEVED AND STRONGLY TRUSTED, ! 





| A short distance further to the north, the beau- 
tiful Winooski River, known in our school-days as 
| the Onion River, empties into the Lake. As we 
| get fully out into the Lake, to all appearance we 
are in a land-locked bay. Behind us the Queen 
| City is well defined, its houses almost hid among 
| the leafy trees, the Green Mountains forming a 
beautiful background, with Lion Mountain 
standing boldly out in their front. To 
the north, and farther up the Lake ap- 
pear ‘North’? and ‘South Hero’”’ and 
**Valcour’’ Islands, on the last of which 
a Free Love settlement was started, with 
very poor success, however, as the soil is 
barren and sterile, and the first severe 
winter froze them out. Mount Trembleau 
is immediately before us on the western 
shore extending into the Lake, and form- 
ing a graceful promontory, under the 
shadow of which the old town of Port 
Kent nestles. 

The twelve miles passage is made all 
too soon, and in about forty minutes we 
reach the dilapidated dock at Port Kent, 
and whose tumbledown sheds are beyond 
ordinary capacity to depict. It will need 
the pencil of an artist to show them in 
all their forlorn and grotesque condition. 
As we land, the round and good-humored 
countenance of Captain Allen, the dock- 
master, appears. He is one of the fix- 
tures of the place, and without which it 
would be unnatural and incomplete, and 
when the time comes that he shall be 
called hence, if the Swedenborgian doc- 
trine prevails that the same pursuits are 
followed in the next world as in this, we have 
no doubt that the captain will be found in charge 
of the ‘* gang plank.’ 

Port Kent was formerly the residence of Peter 
Comstock, who ran an opposition line of steamers 
on the Lake, and a man of indomitable energy 
_and great perseverance. He was, in fact, the 
‘* Daniel Drew’’ of this region, and like ‘* Dan- 
iel,’’ lost his possessions and became poor. He 
died about three years since. Here on a pro- 
| montory within a half mile to the north of the 
steamboat landing still resides the venerable Wins- 
low C. Watson, who has made such excellent 
contributions to literature, and so greatly aided 
in preserving the rich historic incidents of this 
region in his ‘‘ History of Essex County and 
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Champlain Valley,’’ and other papers. His 
work on Essex County is very voluminous, and 
shows the care and research which at once en- 
ables the student to pronounce it as authority, 
and valuable as a work of reference. 

Harper’s coaches are in waiting, and selecting 
the one driven by that experienced stage man 
himself, we mount its top. Soon we are toiling 
up the hill upon whose sloping sides clusters the 
old town. Weare much pleased to find that the 
tedious ride through the old sand road has been 
done away with, and a new plank road substituted. 
The cloud shadows hang over the distant Adi- 
rondacks. ‘The Vermont is already well on her 
way towards Plattsburg, while our coach, heavily 
laden as it is, more slowly drags its way west- 
ward. We console ourselves, however, with the 
fact that our jaunt is to be but short. The 
‘Lake View House,’’ at Au Sable Chasm, our 
point of destination, is but three miles off. 
Contemplating a somewhat prolonged stay at 
the Chasm, we do not care how much loiter- 
ing may be done on the way. Most old stage- 


drivers are as good as old sailors at spinning: 


yarns, and Harper is a veteran at the business, 
Any one may ride with him day or night with 
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Port KENT, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


the most implicit confidence, as his early edu- 
cation at the whip was perfected on the over- 
land route among the mountains of California 
long before the Pacific road was known or 
thought of. 

As we reach the head of the Champlain 
Hills, the view that greets our eyes is almost 
entrancing, and we feel perfectly spell-bound 
with the immensity of space, the diversified 
scenery, and the boldly outlined objects spread 
before us—thirty miles of Lake scenery stretch- 
ing away far to the northward, while to the 
northeast and dimly in the distance we behold 
the ‘‘ Aldis’’ and ‘‘ Bellevue’ Hills, back of 
St. Albans. To the northwest appears the 
White Face Mountain, with its cloud-capped 
summit. To the American tourist, and espe- 
cially to the true lover of Nature and its 
beauties, no section of our glorious country 
develops so much scenic effect and grandeur 
as this now before us. But we are now making 
better time, our friend Harper drawing the 
ribbons taut as we pass out upon the level 
stretch beyond the rise. The rush of waters 
reaches our ears, and we know that we are 
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approaching the famous ‘‘ Au Sable,”’ the beau- | 


tiful river of the Adirondacks. We have been 
informed that Mr. Watson contemplates writing a 
work, to be entitled, the ‘‘ Beautiful River of the 


Adirondacks,’’ and we hope that he may be in- | 


duced to do so, as such a work perfected by him 
would certainly be well done. 

Harper soon draws his team before the Lake 
View House, standing boldly upon the face of 
the Champlain Hills, the sun now gradually sink- 
ing below the distant horizon. The good-natured 


and efficient host of the Lake View smilingly 
| steps forward, ready to give us a cordial reception 
as we step down and off. Remarking the fact of 
our distinctly hearing the roar of water as of waves 
on the seashore, we are informed that it is caused 
by the Birmingham Falls, the Niagara of the 
| Chasm, and only three minutes walk away. But 
| as our stay here is to be prolonged until we have 
explored all the wonders of this noted place, we 
shall close, reserving a description of them fora 
future article. 





ONE MAY 
By EpytTH 


THE two girls were bending over an old book, 
and it was open at a page headed, ‘‘ May-Day 
Customs.’’ 

‘*Can’t find anything here,’’ said Flora, shut- 
ting the book. ‘Those old English customs 
don’t fit on this tropical climate.’’ 

‘‘T believe you are right,’’ replied her friend, 
Marga Dunning. ‘‘ May poles and Morris dances 
wouldn’t do here. You see, those old observances 
were to welcome back the spring, and ‘here ever- 
lasting spring abides.’ There is nothing for it 
but to consult some wise old darkey for native 
lore.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Flora; ‘‘ Angela, my old 
nurse, is helping here to-day. She is the most 
superstitious of creatures, and if she can’t help us 
to something then we'll give up.”’ 

She ran out and returned presently, bringing 
with her a tidy-looking, but wizened old negress, 
with twinkling eyes, white teeth, and enormous 
gilt hoop earrings. 

‘¢ Now, Angela,’’ she said, ‘tell us something 
about the first of May.’’ 

‘*On de fust ob May you was born, Miss Flora, 
and dat’s why dey called you Flora May. Flora 
means suthin’ "bout flowers—dey ’splained it all 
to me beau’ ful—and May was for de monf.’’ 

**T know all about that,’’ cried Flora, impa- 
tiently; ‘but tell us something to do on the first 
of May.’’ 

‘Your ma’s done gwine gib a party for yer 
birf-day, Miss Flora, and I’se done come to see 
"bout de fixins. Ain’t dat nuff to do?”’ 


” 


MORNING. 
Kirkwoop. 


‘*But, Angie, dear,’’ broke in Marga, ‘‘ can’t 
you tell us some spells to work; something to do 
that will make us see—well, make us see whom 
we shall marry, perhaps?”’ 

‘*I knows dem ar,’’ replied Angela; ‘but 
white folks laughs at cullud pusson’s beliefs, and 
don’t never try ’em good.’’ 

‘* We'll try them good ; only tell us.’’ 

‘* Tf you cuts up some bits ob white paper, wid 
all de letters on ’em, from A to Y, and ’trows 
"em in a basin ob water—’trows ’em wid de blank 
side up, de side whar dere ain’t no letters on— 
yer unnerstan’s ?”’ 

** Yes, yes; go on.”” 

‘* Well, puts de basin under yer bed, and in de 
mornin looks in dar, and dere yer sees, sure’s yer 
born, yer sees de fust letters ob de name of yer 
husband. I don’t tell no lie.”’ 

‘*We shall try it,’’ said Marga. 
Angela, tell us more.”’ 

‘*If ye gets up airly in de mornin, ’fore sunrise, 
jes’ at dawn, yer knows, does yer unnerstan’ ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes; at dawn.’’ 

‘* Well, if ye looks down de well, ye’ll see yer 
own face, and anodder face lookin’ ober yer 
shoulder; only you must go ’lone. Mustn’t go 
togedder ?”’ 

‘* All right; we can manage that,’’ said Flora. 
‘* Anything more?”’ 

‘*Guess dat’s *bout all, ’cept dere’s de May 
sticks yer can cut. Knows ’bout dat?’’ 

*©No; tell us.”’ 

‘De May sticks dey grows ’bout.a mile from 


‘*Go on, 
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dis, and you mus go dar whar dey grows, and cut 
de stick wid a sharp knife, slanting—so. And 
den, believe me, young ladies, dere yer sees de 
letters, de ’nitial letters, ob your husband’s name, 
and I don’t tell no lie at all. Mus’ go now. I 
disremember if dere’s anything else, and Lucy 
she’s beatin dem eggs till dere won’t be any sense 
in de cake, ’nless I goes down to drect.’’ And 
she was off. 

The girls consulted, and agreed to try the 
spells. They cut out little squares of paper and 
marked them with the letters of the alphabet, 
then waited impatiently for night to come. 

Flora May Fields was the only daughter of 
wealthy parents, and her home was on the out- 
skirts of a lovely Southern city. During a year 
spent at a fashionable New York boarding-school, 
she had formed a friendship for Marga Dunning, 
and on her return to her home she had persuaded 
Marga’s parents to allow her to spend several 
months with her. Marga’s brother Edward fol- 
lowed her in the next steamer. He said he had a 
cough, and needed to try a mild climate, but no 
one else could discover anything wrong with his 
health. He made himself comfortable at the 
hotel, and growing intimate there with a young 
Spanish artist, he seemed to find the time go 
easily. He and his friend, Serapio del. Banco, 
rode and drove around until they knew all the 
prettiest spots, and with Mrs. Fields for chaperon, 
they took the girls on many pleasant excursions. 

Crafty old Angela made up her mind that her 
spells should work truth. She made her cakes 
and her plans at the same time, and when the 
day’s duties were over, she went to the hotel to 
carry some clean linen, for her business was wash- 
ing. She found Dunning and his artist friend 
together, and deftly introducing the subject, she 
let them know all the girls’ projects. 

The gentlemen could appreciate a favor like 
this, and Angela left with two bright gold pieces 
in her hand, and a beaming smile on her wrinkled 
face. She was trotting briskly down stairs when 
an idea seemed to strike her, and hurrying back 
she thrust her turbaned head in at the door, saying, 
“I kin read, Misser Edward.”’ 

‘* Well, what of it ?’”’ he asked. 

‘I kin turn de bits of paper to de right letters 
in de two basins if yer like.’’ 

‘*Do so, good Angela,’’ cried Serapio; ‘‘ and 
mind you make no mistake.”’ 





‘Trust me,’’ she chuckled, as she disappeared. 
When the early morning broke, Angela tiptoed 
into the room where the two girls lay asleep. She 
peeped under the bed and saw the two basins, but 
they were not exactly as she expected, and she 
was uncertain which to assign to her young lady 
and which to her friend ; but she resolved to make 
a bold guess, and kneeling down she found a 
number of the papers curled over. These she 
turned back, and in one basin she turned up the 
letters ‘‘ E. D.’’, in the other ‘‘S. D. B.’’ Then 
she woke the girls. 

‘*Oh, young ladies, hurry den! De sun done 
gwine to rise, and de spells don’t work good when 
he done look on.”’ 

‘* Pull out the basins, Angela,’’ cried Marga, as 
they jumped up. ‘*O, mine don’t tell true. E. 
D! Why, those are my brother’s initials. What 
a stupid thing !’’ 

‘*And mine,’’ said Flora, laughing and blush- 
ing, ‘‘is S. D. B.”” 

‘*Serapio Del Banco!’’ exclaimed Marga. 
‘* My dear, I congratulate you. He is both hand- 
some and good.’’ Marga spoke lightly, but her 
cheeks flushed and her hands trembled as she 
bound up her lovely hair. 

‘*Dem basins done got mixed somehow,”’ said 
Angela. ‘‘Mebbe I done pull ’em out wrong. 
Guess I did, for true.’’ 

Her speech was cut short by a bouquet of sweet 
flowers which was thrown in by an unseen hand, 
and which hit poor Angela smartly on the nose. 
When a second one came flying in she dodged 
dexterously, and ran to the window. ‘‘ Quit dat 
ar foolin,’’ she cried. ‘‘ Most done put my eye 
out already.’? But no one was to be seen. 

The girls, laughing at Angela’s indignation, 
picked up the flowers, 

‘* A pretty May-day attention,’’ said Flora. 

‘* Charming,’ replied her friend ; ‘‘ but I hope 
we have the right ones. Odd if we get them 
wrong like the basins.’’ 

‘‘ Hurry ’long dere, ladies, de sun done gwine 
to rise. Mind to go one at a time to de well, and 
de odder keep her eyes and ears tight shut, fear to 
break the spell.” 

These directions were obeyed. Marga turned 
her back and shut her eyes and ears, while Flora 
walked to the well. She did not expect to see 
anything, but after a moment of steady watching, 
she saw a laughing face look over her shoulder, 
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and turning, half afraid, she found herself almost in 
Edward Dunning’sarms. He pointed to the silent 
Marga and whispered, ‘‘ My birthday greeting to 
you, sweetest flower of May. Let us go to try the 
last spell, and leave Marga here to learn her fate.’’ 

Away they went. Marga waited a while, and 
then grew nervous. A wild idea crossed her that 
Flora might have fallen in the well. She ran 
toward it and looked down. Gazing intently on 
the smooth surface, she never heard the light foot- 
fall behind her, and presently she started to see 
an earnest dark face beside her own. Her eyes in 
the well looked into his for a moment, and then 
she ‘turned quietly. He saluted her gravely. 
‘« Your friend, Miss Marga, has gone on with your 
brother. Will you permit me to walk with you ?”’ 

She assented, and they went on together. 
Edward and Flora had a pretty good start, but 
they soon came up together, and then began the 
search for May sticks. 

‘‘What other name has the plant?’’ asked 
Edward, as he cut a twig here and there. 

** Angela didn’t say,’”’ replied Flora; ‘‘ but this 
is the place she told us to come, so this must be 
the shrub. Let me try it.’’ 

Edward handed her the knife. She made a cut 
as Angela had directed, long and slanting, and 
inside she found the wood white and satiny, with 
curious veins crossing each other. ‘‘I can make 
out nothing particular,’’ she said, coloring. ‘Or 
rather, I think I could make out anything I 
choose.”’ 

“* Let us see,”’ said the others. 

**E. D.,’’ said Edward, decidedly. 

“ Looks like it, to be sure,’’ assented Del Banco. 

‘* So I think,’’ said Marga, laughing. 

‘*T will’ give you till this evening to decide, 
Miss Flora,’’ said Edward. ‘* Now, Marga, try 
your fate.”’ 

Serapio handed her the knife. She cut the 
branch, and laughingly cried, ‘‘I say with Flora, 
that it is anything or nothing, just as I please. 
See here, the marks, although different from hers, 
are just as vague.”’ 

**T see it not so,’’ saidthe Spaniard. ‘* Do not 
these lines here form an S, and is not this a D, 
and this a B?”’ 





‘* Certainly,’’ replied Edward. ‘‘ Not a doubt 
of it. But perhaps Marga also would like to ex- 
amine them again, after some reflections.”’ 

“*T will give her until this evening to decide,”’ 
said Serapio, ‘‘if she will deign to think on it 
again.”’ 

Marga said nothing. She was looking far over 
the sea, where, through tropical verdure, the sun 
was rising. 

** Angela says the sun breaks the spells,’’ said 
Flora. ‘‘So we had better hurry home before he 
finds out what we have been about.’’ 

Evening came. The rooms were lit with wax 
candles and dressed with the loveliest flowers. 
Caged birds hung amid the garlands and joined 
their song to the music, as the bright-robed figures 
went floating by in the dance. 

‘*And so you like my dress?’’ said Flora to 
Edward, as they paced the veranda which looked 
over the sea. ‘‘I thought white and green pret- 
tiest for the season.”’ 

“ Fair as the day, 
And sweet as May,” 
quoted Edward. ‘‘ But the moon is bright enough 
for you to make out these letters now.’ And he 
handed her the little May stick. 

‘*O, I can’t,’’ she said,’drawing back. 

“*Try,’’ he coaxed. ‘*I make it ‘E. D.;’ don’t 
you ?”’ 

And her ‘‘ yes,”’ though faintly whispered, was 
loud enough for him to hear. 

Down by the sea stood Marga and Serapio. 
‘* Lady of my love,”’ he said, looking down with 
the same earnest eyes which had met hers in the 
well, ‘read me this once more,’’ and he bent his 
head over the twig he carried, and to which he 
had fastened a fair white rose. ‘‘I make it ‘S. 
D. B.;’ is it so?”’ 

Taking it from him, she fastened the rose in her 
breast for all her answer, and he understood. 

Angela made the bride-cakes when the time 
came, and her exultation knew no bounds. ‘‘Dem 


spells dere work true,’’ she remarked in her glee, 
utterly forgetting or ignoring her own part in 
the fulfilling of them. And indeed it was not 
until after they were married, that Flora and 
Marga found her out. 
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RICHARD SNOWDON. 

RICHARD SNOWDON, the third son of Leonard 
and Jane Snowdon, was born at Pontefract, a 
town in Yorkshire, England, April 15th, 1753. 
He descended from an ancient and influential 
family, which can be traced to Kirbymooreside, 
in the same Shire, and at which last-named place 
he received a liberal education. His parents 
emigrated to America with their children, and 
first settled in North Carolina, but finding the 
climate unhealthy, in a short time came to Bur- 
lington, New Jersey. They were Friends, and 
much respected in the community where they 
lived. 

Previous to the Revolutionary war, however, 
they removed to Philadelphia, Richard remaining 
in Burlington, in the employ of John Hoskins, a 
prominent citizen of that place, perhaps as a 
private tutor in his family. Having a fondness 
for literature, he indulged in writing upon the 
topics of the day, taking the side of the American 
people in their struggle for independence. 

On one occasion his papers were examined by 
a military commission, but for some reason he was 
not molested, or his documents destroyed. He 
was next employed by Joseph Roberts, who re- 
sided near Haddonfield, in Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, in like capacity; still a very young 
man, always coming up to the expectations of 
those who put their children under his charge. 

He afterwards removed to the village, and took 
charge of the school under the patronage of the 
Friends’ Meeting at that place, where he remained 
several years. In 1779 he married Sarah Brown, 
a daughter of Ebenezer Brown, then a resident of 
Haddonfield. 

About the year 1792 he established a school at 
Gloucester (now Gloucester City), having his resi- 
dence near Mount Ephraim, in a house now de- 
molished. While here he wrote and published a 
‘* History of the American Revolution,’ written 
in the style of the Sacred Scriptures, much ad- 
mired for its authenticity and beauty of diction. 
It was extensively read, but the edition being 
small, is not known at the present day. It isa 
curious work, showing at once his knowledge of 
the subject, his familiarity with the language in 





which he clothed his thoughts, and must be es- 
pecially interesting at this period of our national 
existence. In 1795 he published ‘*The Colum- 
biad,” a concise poetical history of the same period, 
which attracted much attention at the time, though 
like his first work is little known at the present. 
It was published anonymously, but in a reprint of 
1802 the author’s name appeared, without his 
knowledge or consent. In 1805 was published 
his ‘‘ History of America,’’ from its discovery to 
the death of General Washington, in two volumes. 
It is a well executed and valuable compendium, 
and reflects much credit on its author. 

In 1807 he removed with his family to Wood- 
bury, New Jersey, and purchased and occupied 
the house now the residence of John C. Small- 
wood, Esq. With William Brick he became part- 
ner in the mercantile trade, and so continued for 
several years. He was a gentleman of refined 
taste, proverbial for his generous impulses and 
acts of kindness among his neighbors. His co- 
temporaries are all gone ; but many are the grand- 
sires still living who remember him as their first 
teacher, but do not associate him with the brutal 
and bigoted pedagogues so numerous at that early 
day. His kindness of heart was a leading charac- 
teristic, and those who were his pupils never for- 
got him as a willing and forbearing tutor, always 
ready to assist them in time of trouble, and happi- 
est when his advice and direction rendered their 
tasks easy. He died in Philadelphia, March 31st, 
1825, and it iseminently proper that his name be 
brought to the knowledge and remembrance of the 
present generation, as among those who with his 
pen aided in leaving us the blessings of a free 
government, and who endeavored to leave to those 
coming after him a knowledge of the trials and 
bloodshed through which it was accomplished. 


EDWARD VON HARTMANN, 

In 1842 a Prussian military officer residing at 
Berlin, had a son on whom he bestowed the name 
of Edward, the family name being Von Hartmann. 
Had the father been told of the wide popularity 
to be reached by his son’s philosophical works, it 
is likely that even he would have doubted. 

After a faithful use of the educational means 
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afforded by school and university, and a successful 
course in engineering, young Von Hartmann re- 
ceived a commission in the army in 1860. A 


kick on the knee, producing a nervous affection of | 


that part, forced him to resign in 1865. 


powerful principle or force called the ‘* uncon- 
scious.’” This power is a compound one, made 
up of the “simple will’’ or will that wills nothing, 
and the ‘‘ notion’’ without co-existence. These 


Since | two nothings together were the origin of the uni- 


that time he has devoted himself to extended | verse. 


studies in philosophy and natural history, which 
had previously been favorite subjects with him. 
His larger works are ‘The Philosophy of the 


| 
| 


There being no such thing asa moral govern- 
ment by this *‘ unconscious’ force, happiness is 
regarded as the end to be served by the universe. 


Unconscious,’’ ‘*Truth and Error in Darwin- | Mr. Von Hartmann is positive that the happiness 


ism,’’ ‘* Fundamental Statement of Transcendental 
Realism,’’ ‘‘Self-decomposition of Christianity, 
and the Religion of the Future.’’ 

He is chiefly known by the ‘‘ Philosophy of the 
Unconscious,’’ which has given him a very wide 
reputation as a leader of thought, and has made 
numerous converts. Its most important features 
may be stated very simply and briefly. It is noth- 
ing more or less than another attempt to solve the 
old hopeless problem of infidelity, viz., to account 
for the creation and continuation of the universe 
without a God. Science has taught man to seek 
an adequate cause for every effect. Some causes, 
however, produce great effects and act according 
to a purpose, without being conscious of such pur- 
pose or of the action that serves it. Such are the 
artist’s pencil, and the writer’s pen. Such, in a 
higher sense, are the involuntary muscles which 
act without the consciousness of the mind. 

These unconscious causes suggest to Mr. Von 
Hartmann the idea of an unconscious first cause, 
and this is what the book is really about. The 
universe was made and is held in existence bya 





in the universe is not equal to the misery. 
Hence, he is not slow to pronounce the whole a 
failure. It were better that creation had never 
arisen from naught. 

For this lack of success, a remedy, truly heroic, 
is propused; nothing less than the united power 
and intelligence of man shall some day succeed in 
so arraying the forces of nature as to overpower 
the ‘* unconscious,’’ and by a single terrific throe, 
restore the original nothingness. 

It need hardly be said that the philosophy or 
theory loses much of its attractiveness by being 
thus briefly and barely stated; that, as presented 
by its author with the charms of a vigorous and 
pleasing style and copious illustration, it has much 
power to fascinate, is evident from the marked 
attention it has attracted. 

Its author hopes to see it triumph over Chris- 
tianity, but it isso unsubstantial, insufficient and 
contradictory, that it does not seem too much to 
predict that in a few years it will lose all its popu- 
larity, and be regarded simply as one of the many 
dreams that have been called philosophy. 
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AmIDp fair clover-blooms and grasses sweet, 

A silver streamlet gurgling at our feet, 

Where daisies nodded and blue harebells swayed, 
And leafy shadows on our pathway played, 

We meet to say “ good-by ;” but all in vain! 

Our lips could only breathe “ Auf Wiedersehen !” 


How could we bid farewell in that sweet place? 
How could I lift my eyes to his dear face 

And say “I leave you now forevermore ; 

Forget me, for our dream of love is o’er!’’ 

My courage all forsook me in my pain, 

As low he whispered, “‘ Dear, Auf Wiedersehen !” 


1 Till we meet again. 


| 
| 


And aid we meet again? Ah, yes, till love 

Grew strong within our souls all fear above. 

With joy intense it filled our hearts, and still 

We scarcely knew the meaning of it, till 

The final parting came, and even then 

We murmured ’mid our tears, “ Auf Wiedersehen !”’ 


Auf Wiedersehen? Alas, broad seas divide, 
And cruel mountains rise on every side, 

While Fate keeps guard! Ah, never any more 
Will daisies bloom for us beside the shore; 

And yet, in spite of doubt and grief and pain, 

In death we'll whisper still, “ Auf Wiedersehen !”” 
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CHAPTER III. (CONTINUED). 

AT this moment, however, the door of the office 
opened, and a man about thirty or thirty-five 
years of age, of medium size and slenderly built, 
entered, saluting the Squire with the usual ‘‘ Good 
morning, Squire.’’ 

‘¢ Ah! how are you, Charley!’’ said the Squire; 
‘come right here and sit down, I am going to 
tell a little anecdote. By the way, this is Mr. 
Orton, Mr. Luckless,’’ introducing the new-comer 
to Herbert, ‘and it is about his uncle, old Johnny 
Orton, who I used to know back in Kaintucky, 
and how he and I got into trouble over a yaller 
jackets’ nest.”’ 

Mr. Luckless, who was also a member of the 
Nicosia bar, having shaken hands with Herbert, 
seated himself, and awaited the Squire’s anecdote. 

‘‘It makes me even laugh now to think of it, 
though it happened when I was quite a boy. 
Johnny and I were boys together, and once upon 
a time were playin’ in the woods, as we often did; 
but upon this particular occasion we found a nest 
of yaller jackets. Holding a council, boy like, 
we concluded that we could whip ’em out with 
switches, so we went to work, got each a handful 
of switches, and placing ourselves upon opposite 
sides of the nest, commenced on them in high old 
style. They soon began crawling out, but fora 
time we killed them as fast as they came out. 
Although we made the switches move lively, they 
soon began /o stir out right smart, and making it 
extremely hot for both John and I. They seemed 
to make a special onslaught upon him, and soon 
put him to rout. He dropped the switch and ran 
off through the woods, the yaller jackets following 
him up, and unmercifully stinging him. I lost no 
time in making tracks after him, I assure you. 
John, finding ’em working their way among his 
clothes, began to strip as he ran. Off went his 
hat, followed by his jacket, quicker than you 
could say Jack Robinson, and all the while keep- 
ing up his rattling pace, until he reached the 
creek, which he went into with a hop, skip and a 
jump, that sent him nearly to the opposite shore. 
Ha! ha! He! he! he! I see him yet. Poor | 
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John got enough of yaller jackets’ nests to last 
him a while.’’ 

The old man highly enjoyed the recollections 
of Uncle Johnny Orton’s mishap, judging from 
the convulsive laughter that followed his recital 
of the above incident, and although his auditors 
did not seem to relish the story to the same 
extent, they were induced to join in the laugh, 
out of courtesy. 

Herbert, after listening to a yarn from the droll 
and eccentric Scroggs, excused himself, and left 
the ¢rio. 

Having secured an office, he proceeded at once 
to its proper preparation and arrangement for 
occupancy and use. Passing over the interreg- 
num, with its minor and unimportant details, we 
will simply state that at the end of one week from 
the date of his arrival in Nicosia, he had every- 
thing completed, and a neat little shingle hung 
out, modestly displaying the name of ‘‘ HERBERT 
Orton, ATTORNEY AT Law.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. THE SOIREE. 

AMONG the most prominent citizens of Nicosia, 
distinguished alike for his eminent abilities and 
high-toned character, stood Judge Bennett, who 
resided in an elegant mansion situated upon the 
outskirts of the town. His residence was a mag- 
nificent and stately structure built of brick, and in 
the most substantial manner. The grounds sur- 
rounding it were beautifully laid out and artisti- 
cally adorned with trees, evergreens, shrubbery, 
and many fragrant flowers. 

At one time a struggling lawyer himself, he had 
by an untiring self-devotion to his profession and 
successful application to business, received the 
reward which is its inevitable result. His ability 
as a lawyer and conscious integrity as a man gain- 
ing him the respect and esteem of his fellow-citi- 
zens, he had been elected and served for a time 
with honor [and distinction as a Judge of one of 
the Missouri judicial circuits. 

At the period of our story the Judge had, -how-: 
| ever, wholly retired from professional or judicial 
| life, and was living at his ease, enjoying the plea- 
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sures attending a retired life in the bosom of his 
family, consisting of an only son and daughter, 
who had respectively reached the age of manhood 
and womanhood. Being the wealthiest man in 
that section of the country, with many interests 
identified with the common welfare of the commu- 
nity at large, the Judge naturally exercised a pow- 
erful influence. In all matters of public interest 
Judge Bennett’s views were invariably consulted, 
and due deference paid to his opinions and sound 
judgment. Upon all great occasions, and when- 
ever his fellow-citizens were gathered in public 
meetings, the Judge was the presiding genius ; not 
that he was vainglorious, or desirous of such exhi- 
bitions of preference, as, on the contrary, he was 
decidedly practical, and ever expressed his disap- 
probation at such renewed manifestations of favor- 
itism. 

Comprehending that much of this was simply 
offered in a fawning and hypocritical spirit, he 
frequently showed evident signs of displeasure and 
at times the most open and direct contempt. 

Socially, the Judge was the most amiable and 
pleasant of men, and his social gatherings of friends, 
both old and young, at his mansion, were occa- 
sions of rare enjoyment and much merriment. 
They were occasions that caused no little commo- 
tion in the leading social circles of Nicosia, and 
were the subject of gossip days and weeks before 
they came off, and the pleasant remembrances 
arising from them gave room for many friendly 
chats afterward. 

When it was announced that the Judge was going 
to give one of his social entertainments, or soirees, 
as they were termed, the whole town became ex- 
cited. It was the gossip of all the ladies far and 
near, and many were the surmises as to who would 
be fortunate enough to be among the invited ones. 

‘‘They’re goin’ to hev a stunnin’ affair up at 
the Judge’s,’’ said little Dave Dawson to one of 
his companions, as they stood on the corner. His 
companion was also a bootblack, and they both 
had their boxes slung over their shoulder. 

“‘Yes, the highflyers an’ sich are goin’ to all 
call on the old Salamander,”’ replied the com- 
panion. 

‘‘Tell you what less do, Bill,’’ said Dave, 
throwing away the core of the apple he had just 
eaten. 

‘¢ What ?”’ asked Bill. 

‘‘Why, his winders are low down, an’ we kin 





go up in the yard and peep in at all the fine 
folks.” 

‘* That'll be jolly,”’ replied Bill, and they agreed 
that they would go. 

To no other individual mind in all Nicosia, 
probably, did the question of the Judge’s soiree 
present less food for reflection than it did to Her- 
bert Orton. Without cause for expectation, being 
as yet a perfect stranger, and more especially as he 
had not even as yet the pleasure of meeting his 
honor, Judge Bennett, he could not permit the 
subject to tax his mind while engaged in making 
his various arrangements preparatory to his entry 
upon the practice of the law. 

Under such circumstances we may well imagine 
the surprise Herbert must have experienced upon 
receiving a formal invitation from the Judge, 
‘* with his compliments, and trusting that he should 
have the pleasure of his company.”’ 

‘* Shall I go, or not ?’’ he soliloquized, as he sat 
in his dingy back office, envelope and invitation 
in hand; ‘‘ Judge Bennett is a man I have heard a 
great deal of, but I am not acquainted with him. 
Doubtless every other member of the bar in Nicosia 
will be there, and he will expect me, too.’’ After 
considerable deliberation upon the subject he finally 
decided upon going, if only to pay his respects to 
the Judge, as a matter of courtesy. 

The evening of the party occurring in a few days 
afterward, Herbert immediately prepared himself 
for the occasion. The evening in question found 
him at the door of the Judge’s mansion, where a 
colored servant in livery met him, with a silver 
tray to receive his card, bearing his autograph and 
professional title. The servant reappearing in a 
few moments, he was ushered into the Judge’s 
reception room, where he met the Judge and his 
daughter. 

The Judge, a portly-looking man of sixty, some- 
what elegantly dressed, was standing at the door, 
with his daughter leaning upon his arm, as Herbert 
entered. Of fine and commanding appearance, 
with broad, high and prominent forehead, clear- 
cut and attractive features, the Judge at once made 
a very favorable impression upon our hero’s mind. 
The daughter, about eighteen years of age, with 
full and well-developed form, large dark and lus- 
trous eyes, and wavy black hair, standing by his 
side, presented a picture that any father might 
wellenvy. Her features and mobile expression of 
countenance not only betokened exceeding great 
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beauty, but also evidenced a high order of refine- 
ment and intelligence. 

Embarrassing as it might be supposed the cir- 
cumstances of his position would prove, he never- 
theless commanded the utmost composure and self- 
possession. Although feeling perfectly self-reliant 
and conscious of his own ability and s¢atus, Her- 
bert, nevertheless, recognized that he stood in the 
presence of those socially his superiors. 

‘“‘This is Mr. Orton, our new attorney?’’ in- 
quiringly asked the Judge, a bland smile on his 
face, as he extended his hand and grasped that of 
Herbert’s. 

“Tt is, and I have the honor of meeting Judge 
Bennett, I presume ?’’ replied Herbert. 

‘* You have ; allow me to introduce you to my 
daughter.”’ 

‘* This is Mr. Orton, Lola.’’ 

The daughter inclined her head slightly toward 
our hero, with a graceful bow, in recognition, and 
which he returned in a manner that evinced a 
degree of gentility and polish only derived from 
a previous thorough social culture. 

‘* How do you like the appearance of our town, 
so far, Mr. Orton ?”’ asked the Judge. 

“*T can hardly tell yet, Judge ; I have not been 
here long enough to form a just opinion. I have 
made but very few acquaintances. Those that I 
have formed thus far prove highly agreeable,’ 
replied Herbert. 

‘‘You think you like our people, then ?’’ said 
the Judge, with a peculiar twinkle of his dark-gray 
eyes. 

‘‘Papa, that is an unfair question,’’ said the 
daughter; ‘‘ you know that if he did not like our 
citizens here, he would not want to say so, espe- 
cially in our presence.”’ 

‘«Say the question is irrelevant, incompetent, 
or leading, Lola,’’ said the Judge, with a smile. 
‘If you wish to instruct the court in a matter of 
evidence, use legal terms.”’ 

‘*T fear the court would overrule the objection,’’ 
replied Lola. 

‘““If the objection be withdrawn, I will answer, 
that I like the citizens of Nicosia very well from 
the slight acquaintance I have with them; but 
must confess that I have spent most of my time in 
my office since I have been here.”’ 

‘* That’s all wrong, all wrong,’’ interrupted the 
Judge ; ‘‘ but I see my old friend, Colonel Wilson, 
has just come ; I must speak to him. Lola, take 





Mr. Orton and introduce him to—to everybody in 
the house ;’’ and the Judge, with a graceful bow, 
bustled away to meet his friend, the Colonel, who 
had just arrived. 

Herbert thought his lucky star had surely risen, 
as he found himself walking down the brilliantly 
illuminated drawing-room with Miss Bennett, the 
acknowledged belle, not only of Nicosia, but of 
that entire section of country, leaning upon his 
arm. The long room was crowded with the gay 
and happy guests, chatting and laughing, and en- 
joying themselves in a manner characteristic of 
such occasions, 

As they promenaded leisurely along, the fair 
Lola, in answer to the inquiries of Herbert, en- 
lightened him as to the names and their relative 
social and business sfafus of many of the most 
prominent gentlemen present, and although she 
expressed her desire to introduce him, he excused 
himself, assigning as a reason, his desire to remain, 
for a time at least, ‘‘a silent looker on in Venice.’’ 

The gentleman that first attracted Herbert's 
attention in the course of his observations, and 
who was at the time trying to entertain some 
young ladies by his wit and display ‘of ready 
repartee, copiously interspersed with a laugh some- 
what between a sguea/ and a cack/e, he learned was 
Mr. Harry F. Milton, of the law firm of Milton 
and Waterspout. He was hardly over medium in 
size, with black hair and whiskers, narrow fore- 
head, and small blue eye, and his age about thirty 
or thirty-five. To the general observer, he would 
pass as a man possessed of some ability and learn- 
ing, yet to the casual observer and a close student 
of human nature, he would present himself in a far 
different light. Self-esteem and conceit were 
prominently developed in his nature, and no 
opinion had greater weight with himself than his 
own. No one laughed louder and enjoyed a joke 
more, when told by himself, than he. 

The next gentleman Herbert observed in order, 
was a much younger looking man, and smaller in 
size than Milton, with gray eyes, dark-brown hair 
and mustache, and whose eyes and features ex- 
pressed a constant twinkle of good humor, as he 
conversed with a young lady near him. This he 
learned was Mr. Waterspout, the junior member of 
the firm. He impressed Herbert as an energetic 
young man, and one who might be willing to doa 
great deal of hard work and give some one else 
the credit for it. 
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The next pointed out, were also members of the 
Nicosia bar. ‘They were the Messrs. Grindstone 
and Heedless. ‘These two men, and especially 
Grindstone, were so full of law and Supreme Court 
decisions, that they could not even lay them aside 
for a sociable evening party, as their whole con- 
versation appeared to run into legal propositions of 
some character or other, during the entire evening. 

Having made the circuit of the long drawing- 
room, he no longer manifested any desire to look 
on, becoming too much absorbed with the society 
of his agreeable companion to take further notice 
of the Judge’s many guests. Signifying his con- 
sent to a general introduction, in answer to a sug- 
gestion from Lola, she severally introduced our 
hero to her many guests of the evening, and 
at the conclusion of which they resumed their 
promenade. 

At this stage, however, a familiar voice greeted 
the ears of Herbert. 

** Good-evening, my Christian friend! I am 
truly delighted to see you out to-night, and with 
Miss Lola too! Why this is more than any young 
limb of the law could hope for!’’ 

Looking around, and by no means pleased at 
the interruption, Herbert beheld Scroggs. The 
long pipe was invisible, however, yet our hero 
thought he could discern its outlines in his breast 
pocket. ‘‘Good evening, Mr. Scroggs,’’ said 
Miss Bennett, bowing to the Attorney, Herbert 
likewise returning the salutation at the same time. 

** Enjoying yourselves I see,’’ continued Scroggs. 
** You both look in the bloom of youth, and one 
would judge from the glow of happiness in the 
face of each, that you enjoyed each others society.”’ 

Lola blushed, while Herbert retorted : 

**You are really loquacious this evening, Mr. 
Scroggs.’’ 

‘Mr. Scroggs never lacks for words,’’ added 
Lola. 

**I most highly appreciate your commendations 
of your humble servant,’’ rejoined Scroggs, with 
a most profound bow. 

At this moment Judge Bennett approached the 
trio. 

‘I beg pardon for intruding upon you,’’ 
said the Judge, ‘‘but I promised myself that I 
would have a chat with my new friend, Mr. 
Orton, before the evening was over, and now for 
the first time I have leisure.”’ 

‘* Perhaps our mutual friend here has not the 





leisure of which your honor speaks,’’ said Scroggs, 
with a significant nod of the head toward Lola. 

**Mr. Orton of course can excuse my company 
for that of papa’s,”’ replied Lola, with a smile of 
exquisite sweetness, as she released the arm of 
Herbert, she had taken on the promenade. 

‘* It will certainly be a sacrifice of the esthetics, 
nay, I may almost say ethereal, for the intellec- 
tual,’’ pompously put in Scroggs. 

At this moment the ubiquitous Waterspout came 
up, and solicited Miss Lola’s company for a prom- 
enade to the piano, much to the mortification of 
Herbert. He bore it, however, as best he could, 
while the sweet strains of music that soon filled 
the room in a measure consoled his troubled 
spirit. 

‘Make yourself at home, Mr. Scroggs, and 
excuse me,’’ said the Judge, ‘‘ for I want to have 
my chat with this boy, and see if he has got the 
fire he ought to have about him, to make a suc- 
cessful lawyer.”’ 

‘Your excuse is a laudable one, Judge, and Iam 
very happy to grant it, but for the present, I must 
say ‘I am tired and sleepy too,’ and that I am 
going home to ‘put me in my little bed,’”’ re- 
plied Scroggs. 

‘*My dear sir, do not hurry away so soon !’’ 
said the Judge. 

‘*T am not very well, Judge, and must retire.”’ 

Scroggs went out into the hall, and Herbert 
thought he observed him taking out his long pipe, 
as he passed through the doorway. He was cer- 
tain that he heard him say to some one whom he 
met in the hall: 

**Good evening, my Christian friend! 
you any long green tobacco about you?”’ 

** Now,’’ said the Judge, when they were alone, 
‘¢we will hunt up some corner where we can be 
alone, and have a private chat.”’ 

They took a seat ina bay window, where the 
Judge introduced him to his son Oliver, who, in 
company with another young man, was engaged 
in playing a game of chess; shortly after which 
Oliver and his friend withdrew, leaving our hero 
and the Judge alone. 

After a somewhat desultory conversation be- 
tween the two upon the various practical relations 
of law to business, and business to law, the Judge 
said in conclusion : 

‘*To be successful, young man, you must go in 
to do or die. Success may be slow in coming, 
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but true merit and hard work will receive its 
reward. Do not think that your work is over 
because you have a diploma or license in your 
pocket, but work on, study on. Get up imaginary 
cases, and always seem busy, whether you are or 
not. If other attorneys seem to frown on you, 
rest assured they are only envious, which is a sure 
indication that your successful star is rising. 
When you do really have a case, even before a 
Justice of the Peace, do not become faint-hearted ; 
forget everybody or thing, and become wholly 
absorbed in your case. Don’t try any flowery 
airs or oratorical flights, but know the law appli- 
cable to the case and give it.’’ 

Tendering his acknowledgments to the Judge 
for the kindly advice given, and assurances of full 
appreciation of the grateful interest manifested in 
his behalf, Herbert excused the Judge, who then 
withdrew to another part of the room, upon the 
return of his son Oliver, who had closed his game 
of chess, and now rejoined Herbert. 

Herbert found Oliver Bennett to be a good- 
hearted, whole-souled fellow, yet reckless to an 
extreme. He preferred horse-racing, cards, bil- 
liards, the chase, and merry companions to solid 
study, and exhibited a disposition entirely the re- 
verse of his father’s. While Oliver was more kind 
and tender-hearted than his father, he lacked his 
intellectual and moral force of character. 

Among the first of the departing guests, our hero 
bade Miss Lola, her father and brother good-night, 
and took his departure, much pleased and highly 
delighted with his reception and courteous treat- 
ment at their hands. 


CHAPTER V. THE FOREST BEAUTY. 

OLIVER BENNETT, like a great many other young 
men who have been reared in the lap of luxury, 
had his faults. Possessed of goud sense, a warm 
heart and vigorous physique, he yet lacked the 
necessary firmness and determined will, essential 
to a well-balanced mind. His warm-heartedness, 
buoyancy of spirits, and easy-going life, proved to 
be his worst enemies, instead of adorning him 
with the true friendships and respect of friends. 
With a mind wholly unoccupied with useful 
thoughts, and free from any obligations to labor 
for self-sustenance, he gave himself up to un- 
bridled passions and forbidden pleasures. Visit- 
ing the larger cities, he fell in with the very worst 
companions to be found, wild and rollicking char- 





acters, like himself, and having at all times an 
unlimited supply of money to spend, he became 
their leader and idol. 

Generous to a fault, he, by reason of such trait 
in his character, gained the esteem and considera- 
tion of many of the citizens of Nicosia, who were 
disposed to overlook and excuse his many short- 
comings otherwise. However, while others could 
pardon the faults of the son, the father could not. 
He had remonstrated time and again with the 
utmost sternness, resorting to threats and even 
blows, yet all availed nothing in the work of 
reforming Oliver or breaking him of his peculiar 
weaknesses. 

The honest old Judge, although very successful 
as a Judge, proved a failure as a parent. His 
harshness and austerity of manner in his treatment 
of Oliver, only tended to make him worse. 

The only one that exercised any influence over 
the fast young man, was his gentle sister Lola. 
More than once had her little hand and warning 
voice deterred him from some wild frolic, which 
might have proved his disgrace and utter moral 
ruin. 

The miners in the coal banks doted on the 
young rake, because he was ‘‘ not so stuck up but 
what he could occasionally give a feller a drink,’’ 
they said. 

Among these miners who seemed to be especial 
favorites of Oliver, were Sam. Grayson and Mat. 
Conroy. ‘These two men had leased a coal bank 
from his father. Near this bank was another 
owned and operated by Dixon and McCabe. 
Petty quarrels and, not very unfrequently, fights 
occurred between the two sets of hands employed 
at these banks. As a natural consequence, Oliver 
espoused the cause of Grayson and Conroy, and 
thereby gained the ill-will and hatred of Dixon’s 
company. Recklessly brave and a lover of excite- 
ment, he even joined in one of their pitched 
battles, and as a consequence, his father was obliged 
to pay a heavy fine for him, Oliver barely escaping 
the penitentiary. 

Exasperated beyond endurance, the Judge vowed 
never again to do anything to prevent his receiv- 
ing the full punishment of the law, should he 
again violate her mandates. Finding himself thus 
cast off by his own father, he became more reck- 
less than ever. 

When remonstrated with by a friend, for his: 
treatment of his son, he invariably exclaimed: 
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‘Its no use, I tell you. I have done all I can 
for him, and all that I will. It is only a question 
of time when he’ll land in the State Prison, and 
I think perhaps the sooner the better.’’ 

The day following the social party at Judge 
Bennett’s, Oliver remained at home until about 
the middle of the afternoon, when putting on his 
hat, he started down town. Passing a corner, 
where a number of ragged urchins were collected, 
he stopped, and in answer to his call, one of the 
urchins with a bootblack’s box slung over his 
shoulder came bounding to his side. 

** Selim at Big Oaks ?”’ said the boy. 

‘* Yes, Dave,’’ answered Oliver, putting a fifty- 
cent piece into the boy’s hand. 

** How soon, Mr. Bennett ?’’ asked Dave, plac- 
ing the money in his pocket. 

‘«In an hour,’’ was the reply. 

The ragged bootblack darted down the alley 
leading to the wretched hovel he called his home, 
and hurriedly relieving himself of his box and im- 
plements of his trade, started directly toward a 
livery stable, further down the principal street of 
the town, where after a few moments he arrived, 
and giving the keeper his message, he quietly 
waited, until a beautiful black horse, duly saddled 
and bridled, was brought out. With the aid of 
the keeper, little Dave clambered into the saddle 
and galloped away. 

In the meanwhile, Oliver passed through differ- 
ent parts of the town, stopping at several saloons 
on the way, and finally entered the thick copse of 
woods bounding the northern outskirts of the 
town. He walked briskly along a narrow pathway 
leading directly through a thickly-wooded defile, 
and his movements evidently indicated that he 
was on some mission whose object he desired to 
conceal. Thus far he had managed to leave the 
town without being observed. 

After walking about a mile along this narrow 
road, he came to a point where three large oak 
trees reared their giant forms high above their 
surrounding companions. In the shadow of, and 
directly under these oaks, stood the black horse, 
with ragged Dave on his back. The horse 
observing the approach of Oliver, uttered a whin- 
ny of delight, and champing his bit, commenced 
pawing the ground. 

‘* How long have you been waiting, Dave ?’’ 
asked Oliver, pausing and wiping the perspiration 
from his face with his handkerchief. 





‘* Pretty near an ’nour Mr. Oliver,’’ replied 
Dave, as he dismounted. 

‘« Oh, no, not half that long,’’ returned Oliver. 

‘¢ Don’t make no difference if ’twas two,’’ re- 
plied Dave ; ‘‘ you pays me more’n I kin make all 
day blacking boots, an’ I kin afford to wait a 
little.”’ 

‘« See that you are as faithful in keeping a still 
tongue in your head as you are at waiting.”’ 

‘*Don’t ye never go for to fearin’ of me, Mr. 
Bennett,’’ rejoined Dave; ‘‘the grave can’t be: 
any more silent than I’ll be.”’ 

**See to it then. It would ruin me if you was 
to blow to the old governor on me.”’ 

*€ You bet that I won’t.”’ 

Oliver sprang lightly into the saddle, and was 
soon galloping to the southwest, while little Dave 
retraced his steps homeward through the woods to 
resume his place on the corners, and ready once 
more to ‘‘shine ’em up, Mister.”’ 

The course taken by Oliver Bennett, upon leav- 
ing the ‘‘ three oaks’’ lead him back over a 
greater portion of the road taken by Dave in 
going out, and until he reached a point about a 
mile and a half west of the town, where he turned 
off into a plain road leading from Nicosia to the 
rival coal banks. 

Galloping along at a lively gait, he soon reached 
the vicinity of the Bennett Coal Bank, worked by 
Grayson and Conroy. 

Conroy was a married man and lived with his 
family in a house near the mines. Just across a 
ravine, and not more than three hundred paces off, 
stood tke cabins of McCabe, Dixon and the other 
rivals of Conroy. 

The arrival of Oliver was greeted by a wel- 
come shout from a dozen lusty and coal-begrimed 
miners who had just emerged from the bank, and 
with each he heartily shook hands, as they came 
up. After chatting a few moments with the men 
good-naturedly, he again turned his horse’s head 
toward the southwest, and passing along a narrow 
ridge road, leading through a very rough portion 
of country, surrounded by high hills and deep 
ravines, he soon reached a neat little cottage, 
situated on a plateau of about four acres. Though 
small and plain, it bore every evidence of neatness, 
and the symbols of the beautiful in Nature were 
everywhere visible. Wild ivy and clinging vines 
adorned its walls. Flowers, fragrant, and of many 
hues, bloomed in the little enclosure. Delightful 
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shade trees, wild and domestic, grew in front of 
it, and an old oak standing at the gate, sheltered 
beneath its welcome shadows a rustic seat. The 
whole place bore such an air of simplicity and 
attractiveness about it, as to notably commend 
itself to every passer-by. 

Dismounting, and securing his horse to a post, 
Oliver opened the gate and walked into the yard. 
The sun was now slowly sinking in the western 
horizon. Gently rapping upon the door, he was 
received at its threshold by a lady passed middle 
age, whom he saluted by a 

‘¢Good evening, Mrs. Elmer!’’ 

‘« How do you do, Mr. Bennett ?’’ replied Mrs. 
Elmer, mildly; ‘‘ Come in, and sit down. Have 
you been well since you were here last ?”’ 

**Quite well, I thank you,’’ replied Oliver, 
tapping his boot with his riding whip; ‘‘have you 
all been well since I last saw you.’’ From the 
peculiar emphasis he put upon the word “all,’’ it 
was evident that there was some one else in whose 
welfare he felt an interest. 

‘* Yes, tolerable,’’ responded Mrs. Elmer. 

The awkward silence that ensued after the last 
remark made by Mrs. Elmer, Oliver interrupted 
by asking: 

‘Ts Hattie at home ?”’ 

‘*She is out in the garden now, but will be in 
in a few moments,”’ replied the old lady, her face 
lighting up with a pleasant smile. 

Even as she spoke, the door opened, and the 
young lady entered. Hattie Elmer, the daughter, 
was a rare type of the beautiful. With hair hang- 
ing in ringlets of gold about her shoulders; eyes 
of a deep blue, and gentle as a summer sky; 
cheeks soft and delicately tinted as a full ripe 
peach; and lips plump and red as the cherry 
when bursting with its ripeness, she presented a 
picture of loveliness that might well become the 
envy of less susceptible hearts than that of Oliver 
Bennett. Added to a faultless and symmetrical 
form, with a grace of movement and gentleness of 
manner almost perfection itself, she combined all 
the graces and elements that justly entitled her to 
the name of ‘‘ The Forest Beauty.’’ 

Oliver had met her in the village, and from the 
first had loved her in his passionate, selfish way. 
She, poor confiding girl, loved the wild, wayward 
and reckless young man, with all his faults. Not 
slow in making known his affection for her, he 
soon realized the fact that his love was returned. 





His visits to the widow’s cottage became frequent, 
and when his father became aware of them it 
deeply angered him, and to the extent that he 
forbade his son to repeat them, under pain of 
expulsion from his house. 

Oliver, however, managed to steal away unob- 
served from the town, and by the aid of little 
Dave Dawson and the livery-stable keeper, con- 
tinued his visits to the idol of his affections, as we 
have observed in the above instance. Mrs. Elmer, 
Hattie’s mother, was entirely ignorant of the fact 
that these visits were thus clandestinely made, 
and like her daughter, had the most implicit con- 
fidence in the young rake. 

Although a woman of most excellent good sense 
and judgment, she was nevertheless inexperienced 
in the ways of the world. She little dreamed of 
the danger into which her daughter was slowly 
drifting. 

‘*Hattie would make a good catch to get him,”’ 
she thought, and so closed her ears against the 
tales of his profligacy. 

Oliver could hardly tell whether or not he in- 
tended to deal honestly with the affections of the 
heart he had won. He found her society agree- 
able, a pleasure to sit by her side, to hold her 
little hand in his, and gaze through those mild 
blue orbs at the pure and spotless soul within, and 
while it gave him pleasure, took no thought of 
the pain it might occasion to others. 

The widow having retired upon the entrance of 
Hattie, the lovers were left alone. It was but 
one of the many meetings between them. The 
evening being delightfully inild and pleasant, the 
lovers soon betook themselves to the rustic seat 
under the old oak. 

The sun some time beyond the horizon, the 
moon had succeeded in all her refulgent glory, 
and the heavens became garnished with her 
myriads of stars and bright constellations. The 
crickets are chirping their lively airs from the old 
log in the lot, and the whip-poor-will pours 
forth his plaintive and melodious song. 

Long the lovers sat, in earnest conversation, 
beneath the spreading branches of the old oak. 

‘*Why do your father and sister treat me so 
coldly, if they have no objection to your visiting 
and even marrying me ?’’ asked Hattie. ‘I meet 
your father frequently on the streets, when mother 
and I go to town, and he never deigns even to 
notice me. The last time I was in town I met 
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your sister in a store, and she did not speak. 
Although you had a social gathering at your house 
a day or so afterwards, why not have invited me 
and my mother ?’’ 

*¢Oh, my dear, as to my father, he does not 
know you,”’ replied Oliver, with a slight laugh ; 
‘¢and as to my sister, she did not suppose you 
would care about coming, and sis, you know, is a 
little vain, and wanted to be the prettiest girl at 
the party herself. And since I come to think of 
it, it was myself that suggested our not inviting 
you, as we did not wish the public to know that I 
visited you, and more especially as we intend to 
take Nicosia by suprise some time.”’ 

Poor little unsophisticated Hattie, confiding, 
gentle, and ever-trusting! Any explanation was 
sufficient, as she wanted to believe her lover 
truthful. 

‘¢T cannot doubt anything you tell me, Oliver. 
My life and happiness are in your keeping. Some 
have hinted that you are only flirting with me, 
and will soon abandon me for some other love, 
fairer and more cultivated than myself, one mov- 
ing in higher circles of society and better fitted to 
share your joys and sorrows.”’ 

‘They tell me that your proud father would 
not permit his wealthy son to throw himself away 
by marrying a poor little country lass, like myself. 
But, Oliver, I love you, and trust you. Love has 
united the prince with the peasant, and why 
should wealth separate us? You are too good 
and honorable, I know, to trifle with the feelings 
and affections of a poor helpless girl, like myself,” 
rejoined Hattie, impulsively. 

‘* Heaven bless you, Hattie!’’ he cried, as he 
clasped the fair girl in his arms, and for a moment, 
overcome by the better feelings of his nature, 
continued: ‘‘ You deserve a better husband than 
I will make. Your faith cannot be surpassed, and 
in my estimation you are far worthier than many, 
very many, whose stations in life are far above 
yours.”’ 

The subject of his fidelity proving somewhat 
distasteful, Oliver changed the topic of conversa- 
tion to matters more congenial, during which, as 
is ever the case with lovers, time passed away 
quite unconsciously. The hour for departure had 
arrived, and Oliver, bidding her ‘‘ good-night’’ 
at the garden gate, mounted his horse and rode 
away towards Nicosia. 

‘* Poor, sweet little Hattie!” soliloquized Oliver, 





as he galloped along the homeward way; ‘such 
faith and confidence should not be destroyed. 
What will be your fate? Why, of course, a broken 
heart, like thousands of others.’’ For a moment 
he was silent, and then resumed: ‘‘I am the most 
consummate villain and the greatest coward on 
earth. I win that pure innocent girl’s love, and 
am not brave enough to battle with the tide of 
adversity for her sake. Oliver Bennett, you are 


truly cursed in being born rich.’’ 
Thus communing with himself, he made his way 
home, to dream of his love, the Forest Beauty. 


CHAPTER VI. WAITING FOR BUSINESS. 

HERBERT seemed inspired with new desires and 
resolutions after the evening party at Judge 
Bennett’s. He applied himself to his books with 
renewed vigor and energy, and awaited with no 
little impatience the advent of his first client. 
Sometimes, to break the monotony of his every- 
day life, and when tired of reading, he would 
pass into the office of Esquire Lustful, where he 
would frequently meet other members of the bar, 
who, like himself, had come in to enjoy a social 
chat. He likewise, in this manner formed the 
acquaintance of many of the citizens of Nicosia 
and the surrounding country, who had, at times, 
occasion to call upon the Justice relative to busi- 
ness matters. 

Whenever there was a trial in progress before 
the Esquire, he would step in, and observe the 
proceedings, in order to familiarize himself with 
the manner in which Justices’ practice was con- 
ducted in Missouri. It was only in the trial of 
cases that Esquire Lustful assumed that important 
bearing which he alone could so well and char- 
acteristically display. He rigidly insisted that 
the majesty of the law should be vindicated, and 
woe to the poor criminal that had the misfortune 
to be arraigned before him for a preliminary ex- 
amination. He was almost certain to find himself 
bound over t6 appear at the Circuit Court. 

The attorneys of Nicosia had a way of ensuring 
success for the plaintiff in a case before Esquire 
Lustful. Whenever they had a client who desired 
to bring a suit before him, they first sent him over 
to the old Squire to state their case, and get his 
opinion on their cause of action. His fondness 
for giving legal advice was certain to lead him 
into a trap. In nearly every instance he would 
assure them they had a good cause of action, when 
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the attorney would follow with his suit, and as a 
result, the Squire could not well go back upon his 
advice, which to his credit be it said, he never did. 

Herbert was not long in discovering all the 
weak points and idiosyncrasies peculiar to the 
Squire. He had ample time to study -human 
nature as well as his books, and he availed him- 
self of the opportunity. 

The long spring and summer days rolled by, 
and still that frst client had not turned up in 
Herbert’s office. Although many other young 
men would long ere this have become disheart- 
ened and dispirited, /e still hoped on and patiently 
waited. Possessed of a very good library, con- 
sisting of some of the best text-books on pleading, 
evidence, real estate, equity, and contracts, to- 
gether with a few other miscellaneous legal works, 
including a complete set of the Missouri State 
Reports, he spent his time profitably in thoroughly 
mastering their contents. He worked up imag- 
inary cases, made out briefs, and hunted up 
authorities that could be successfully cited fro 
and con, thus thoroughly disciplining and training 
his mind for the work before him, when the frst 
client should make his appearance, and not only 
the first, but all future clients that might entrust 
their cases in his hands. 

Instead of Esquire Lustful proving of any ad- 
vantage to him, as expected, he seemed but the 
hungry hound that lay at the door of his office, 
to swallow everything, in the way of legal busi- 
ness, that came along. If a conveyance was to 
be made, the Esquire was always ready to do it, 
at half the rate an attorney could afford to do it. 
If a contract, article of agreement, or partnership 
papers were to be “drawn up,’’ Lustful was the 
man to do it. Very frequently his articles of 
agreement and partnership contracts, like his 
advice, caused more ligitation; but the fish went 
to some older and more experienced lawyer’s net. 

‘*Is there any use of studying ?’’ soliloquized 
Herbert one evening, as he sat holding a volume 
of Story’s Equity Pleadings in his hands; ‘‘ what 
reward does this country offer to the faithful 
student ? It seems to me, that no man can pros- 
per here so well as a first-class humbug. Here I 
toil day after day, week after week, and month 
after month, to store my mind with a knowledge 
of the law, in orcer to mete out justice to the 
people, yet I am constantly passed by, and an 
ignorant, bigoted old Justice of the Peace is taken 
as authority instead,’’ 





Harsh and unjust as this seemed to Herbert, he 
accepted it in the light of a fact, but too palpable 
to the discriminating mind, and trusting that time 
might even correct this injustice, he resigned him- 
self fully to whatever the Fates might have in store 
for him. 

A few evenings after, as he was walking along 
the street, he heard some men discussing the ques- 
tion of witness fees in criminal cases. The 
question was, as to whether a witness could be 
compelled to attend court in a criminal case, with- 
out having his fees first paid him. One of the 
parties strongly asserted that he could not be so 
compelled. 

‘« You are entirely wrong, my friend,’’ said Her- 
bert, pausing near the men; “the law is directly 
the opposite.”’ 

‘* Well, they say you are entitled to them in 
in advance,’’ persisted the man. 

‘*T can’t help what the people say; our Statute 
says they are not,’’ replied Herbert. 

‘*Oh! Idon’t know or care much about what 
the book says; I got my authority from Esquire 
Lustful, and that is pretty good.”’ 

‘Great Heavens!’’ exclaimed Herbert, as he 
turned and walked away, ‘‘ what is the world 
coming to, when the word of the Justice of the 
Peace is preferred to the Statute laws of the State ?’’ 

A day or two later, some of the town officials 
were considering the question of licensing ped- 
dlers, while Herbert was present and quietly 
listening to the arguments advanced. 

‘¢ You cannot do it,’’ declared Herbert; ‘‘ the 
Supreme Court of the United States has declared 
the Peddler’s Act in our Statute unconstitutional.’’ 

‘How do you know that?’’ asked one of the 
Councilmen. 

‘<TIt is so reported in Sixty-second Missouri 
State Reports.”’ 

‘*Well, what has the United States Supreme 
Court got to do with Nicosia? We have a special 
charter and ordinance to govern us,’’ said he. 

‘* But the town and State laws must all be sub- 
servient to, and in harmony with the Constitution 
of the United States,’’ rejoined Herbert, hoping, 
if possible, to make him see the point. 

‘* Well, I can’t help that; Esquire Lustful said 
that, according to our charter, we could charge a 
license for peddlers, and I am going to do it.’’ 

‘* All right then, go ahead,’’ cried Herbert, 
now more thoroughly disgusted:than ever. ‘If 
Esquire Lustful’s opinion is superior to that of the 
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United States Supreme Court, take it,’’ 
which, he turned and walked away. 

The day following this, while sitting at his desk, 
engaged in writing a letter to his mother, he 
heard footsteps coming along the hall. They 
passed the Justice’s door and continued on. His 
heart beat high with hope. Could it be possible 
that he was going to have a client at last, after all 
this weary waiting? The footsteps pausing at his 
door, were soon followed by a gentle rap on the 
door. 

*¢ Come in,’’ cried Herbert. 

The door opened, and a man, whom he judged 
by his outward appearance to be a mechanic, 
walked in and seated himself. 

‘‘Is there anything I can do for you?’’ asked 
Herbert. 

‘¢T don’t know that you can,” said the man, 
his face clouded with an angry frown. 

‘« State your case,’’ said Herbert, smilingly, 
‘¢ and I can soon tell you.” 

‘‘T have just been bit by one lawyer,’’ replied 
the man, ‘‘ and I’m almost afraid to trust another.’’ 

‘« There is nothing compulsory about your trust- 
ing any one,’’ said Herbert ; ‘‘ this is a free coun- 


saying 


try. Every man can either be his own attorney, 
or employ one.”’ 
The man after reflecting a moment, then said : 
‘* T was a subcontractor, or rather a day laborer, 


on Watson’s house. ‘Tull had the contract and he 
is not worth a cent, but he gets me to assist him. 
AsI said, Tull has nothing but what under our 
law is exempt, but I depended on a mechanic’s 
lien on the house to secure me. I made out my 
account and put it into the hands of Heedless and 
Grindstone, as they were the oldest and most 
experienced attorneys we had. They kept the 
account, and let the time for serving the notice on 
Watson expire before they thought of it.’’ 

‘*What was their reason for forgetting it?’’ 
asked Herbert. 

‘* Too much business to attend to.”’ 

‘« Why did you not take it to some one who had 
less business than they ?’’ 

**T thought those who done the most would be 
the best.’’ 

‘* How much was the account ?”’ 

‘* Twenty dollars.”’ 

‘‘And when did the time for serving the notice 
expire.’’ 

‘* Last Friday.”’ 





‘* That was six days ago,’’ said Herbert, musing. 
‘* My friend, you have brought me a dead body 
and ask me to cure it. Had you brought your 
case to me six days ago, I have not such a press of 
business but I could have attended to it for you. 
But you have waited until life has passed out of 
the body, and now bring it to me. There is no 
remedy for your case ; your money is irretrievably 
lost.’’ 

The man arose and went out of the office. 
Herbert fancied he heard something very much 
like an oath escape his lips as he reached the hall. 

‘The world will never learn to trust young 
men,’’ thought Herbert. ‘‘That man, with a 
perfectly just, plain and simple case, requiring no 
skill whatever to manage, suffers a loss for the 
want of promptness and vigilance on the part of 
his counsel, the best in the country—and why, he 
would like to know? Simply because they are 
crowded with more weighty and important busi- 
ness, and hence neglect such minor matters. 
Had he gone to some young man with less busi- 
ness, and one who had his reputation as a lawyer 
to make, he would have saved his twenty dollars 
of hard-earned money.”’ 

The frst client had come and gone, but he did 
not leave the first fee; therefore, in a pecuniary 
sense, he had proven of very little advantage to 
Herbert. 

Waiting on, hoping on for weary days, weeks 
and months, and no signs of business showing 
themselves, Herbert’s spirits began to droop, and 
he felt himself growing despondent. Instead of 
finding business and money coming to his hands, 
he saw his small means day by day growing 
smaller; and without any resources for replenishing 
them when exhausted, he truly felt good cause for 
anxiety and depression of mind. 


CHAPTER VII. DAVE DAWSON. 

No urchin was more generally known in Nicosia 
than little Dave Dawson. His face was every- 
where familiar. He ran errands from the grocery 
stores, carried water and fuel, swept the offices for 
nearly all the professional men, and made himself 
generally useful, wherever an honest penny could 
be turned. Among the many lads upon the 
streets like himself, he alone could be trusted. 
His face was honesty itself. Although his poor 
little body was oft pinched with hunger, and 
sorely tempted, he was never known to take any- 
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thing unless permission was given. While other 
boys in the neighborhood thought it fun to filch 
edibles whenever opportunity presented itself, 
Dave never forgot the words of his invalid mother, 
‘*Do not take anything that doesnot belong to you, 
Dave, unless permission by the owner is give. you.”’ 

Honesty rewards everybody, and of course 
honesty rewarded even poor little Dave Dawson. 
Odd jobs were denied others and given to him 
instead. Ifa package was to be carried from one 
part of the town to the other, and it was entrusted 
to Dave’s care, it was considered as safe as if in 
the hands of the Adams’ Express Company. Yet 
with all the pennies and dimes that Dave could 
pick up, his poor little body shivered with the cold 
in the wintry weather, and he often went supper- 
less to bed. His mother, an invalid, worked 
diligently with her needle, early and late, but even 
with their combined exertions they could not keep 
the wolf from the door. 

While perfectly honest, he nevertheless had 
some bad qualities. With the associations he was 
brought into contact with daily, to have had no 
bad qualities developed would hardly have been in 
the nature of things human. The spirit of mis- 


chief was largely developed in little Dave, and 
nothing delighted him more than to be able to 
play off pranks on some one or other of the 
numerous draymen, loafers, or ‘‘ bummers’’ of the 


town. Quick-tempered, bold and desperate when 
his angry passions were aroused, he frequently 
gave as well as received blows. He was quick 
to resent an insult, and woe to the fellow boot- 
black that dared assail him. 

Mrs. Dawson, Dave’s mother, was a widow 
lady, who had come to Nicosia about four years 
previous to the opening of our story. Dave was 
her only child. Reduced to the lowest extreme 
of poverty, she was obliged to take in family 
sewing and washing, or any other menial work 
she could secure, and to send little Dave out upon 
the street to hunt something to do, to help sustain 
themselves. Being an invalid, she was unable to 
do aught more than to secure a subsistence, meagre 
and stinted as it was. 

It was one dark night several weeks after the 
grand soiree at Judge Bennett’s, that little Dave 
was sitting by the side of the fireplace in his 
wretched home—the room scantily furnished, and 
floor bare, consisting of but one bed and cot; 
two chairs and one low stool, a table, a box, and 





an old trunk. Dave sat on the low stool gazing 
thoughtfully into the fireplace, where blazed the 
fagots he had carried in from the woods that day. 
His mother sat by the table, whereon stood a 
bottle holding a lighted tallow candle. She was 
wearily plying the needle, every line of her once 
handsome face drawn with the mental and physi- 
cal pain she was suffering. 

Little Dave’s comforts and pleasures had been 
but few. From his earliest childhood he had 
only known a life of toil and privation. The 
greatest comfort he enjoyed, when he was per- 
mitted to sit and meditate an evening like this, 
the wind howling fiercely around the miserable 
cabin, and enjoy the warmth and cheerful glow 
thrown out by the blazing fagots his young arms 
had borne from the distant forest. 

His thoughts ran to the homes of the wealthy 
he had frequently passéd on cold winter nights, 
when the piercing winds and blinding snow had 
so benumbed his miserably clad little body that 
he could scarcely move along towards his own 
poverty-stricken home; to the happy circles of 
children he saw in the brilliantly illuminated and 
comfortably heated parlors, giving no heed to the 
many children less fortunate than themselves, and 
last, though not the least discouraging thought, 
to the blessings they enjoyed in having an abun- 
dance to sustain and maintain life and bodily 
vigor. His thoughts naturally led him to wonder 
why God had made him so miserable and unhappy, 
and blessed others so bountifully. 

‘*Mother !’”’ he exclaimed, after gazing at the 
burning embers long and earnestly. 

‘What, my son?’’ answered his mother, in a 
sweet, musical voice. 

‘*Is God good to all people alike ?”’ 

‘*Of course he is, child; why do you ask?’’ 
said his mother, showing her astonishment at the 
question. 

‘* Does he love me as well as the banker’s or 
merchant’s little boys ?’’ 

** He does ; he has said not a sparrow shall fall 
to the ground without his notice.’’ 

‘‘Then mother, why are ¢hey allowed good 
things to eat, nice clothes to wear, and beautiful 
homes, while I have to work hard all the time, eat 
hard bread, and sleep on a hard bed at night?” 

‘* My child, it is our lot to be poor, and we 
must bear our burdens, be they heavy or light,’’ 
answered his mother. 
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‘¢ But, mother, why did he make us poor, and 
others rich ?’’ continued little Dave. 

*«It seems that some are more fortunate in stor- 
ing up the wealth of this world than others; but 
we are commanded to lay up our treasures in 
Heaven and not on earth. The rich whom you 
envy, my son, have cares and troubles we know 
nothing of,’’ gently replied his mother. 

‘‘How can they, mother,’’ rejoined Dave, 
‘¢when all they can want is theirs? They have 
beautiful homes, plenty to eat and drink, fine 
clothes, with horses, carriages, wagons, cattle and 
everything you can mention.”’ 

‘‘They many times lack a thankful heart, my 
son, as well as a contented mind, which only can 
bring peace and true happiness to a household.”’ 

‘* They must be a very ungrateful people, not 
to feel thankful for all they have,’’ returned Dave, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Had Ithe wealth of Judge Bennett, 
and his nice home, I would be perfectly happy.’’ 

“‘You could not, my son. Perfect happiness 
exists only in heaven. _ As long as we are troubled 
with mortal desires and ambitions, we can never 
be happy,”’ said his mother. 

‘¢ Ts there no sorrow in heaven, mother? 

‘* None; we are promised perfect peace there.’’ 

‘¢ And shall we never be hungry there ?’’ 

‘«No, my son, we have the promise of being 
bountifully fed by our Heavenly Father.’’ 

‘And shall we all have nice clothes to wear, 
mother ?’’ eagerly asked little Dave. 

‘¢ We are told that we shall be clothed in robes 
of white,’’ his mother replied. 

“Will 7 have nice clothes there, mother ?”’ 

‘* Yes, my son.”’ 

‘« Then I want to go soon, for I don’t believe I 
will ever get any here,’’ sighed poor little Dave. 

** But you must be a good boy if you wish to 
go there. Nobody but good people can go to 
heaven,’’ said his mother. 

‘*T do try to be good,’’ replied Dave. 

**You must not get angry and fight with other 
boys, neither must you tell falsehoods, swear, steal 
nor do anything else that is morally wrong,’’ con- 
tinued his mother. 

** IT try not to, mother, but sometimes bad boys 
provoke me, and then I get naughty; however, I 
will never do so again.”’ 

** That is the way to do, my son,’’ continued 
his mother; ‘‘read the Bible and do as it says, 
and you will go to heaven when you die.”’ 





‘* Mother, will I see my papa there ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied the mother, choking down a sob. 

‘*T never saw my papa, and oh! I think it 
would be so nice to have a papa, to take one by 
the hand and help him along. Had my papa 
lived, he would not have let his little boy go out 
on cold wintry days, and nearly freeze himself 
carrying wood home. Did papa ever see me, 
mother ?”’ asked little Dave. , 

‘* Yes, he died when you were four months old,”’ 
replied his mother, the tears fast tracing each other 
down her once beautiful, but now wan and faded 
cheeks. 

“Will I know him in heaven, mother ?’’ 

‘* People say that we shall know each other in 
heaven,’’ sobbingly replied the mother, her tears 
falling thick and fast. 

‘** And will my papa know me ?’’ 

‘* Yes, my son, he will know you.’’ 

‘* And will he love me ?’’ 

‘* He will, we will love everybody there.”’ 

‘* Mother, why don’t everybody love God, obey 
him, and try to go to heaven ?’’ continued little 
Dave. 

**T cannot tell, my child, unless it is because 
they are ignorant of the blessing of our Heavenly 
Father’s love. Then Satan, we are told, is going 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour. He puts bad thoughts in people’s hearts, 
and makes them wicked,’’ meekly replied his 
mother. 

‘*Mother, he shan’t get me; I am going to pray 
more, and try to be a good boy, for I want to go 
to heaven, and I don’t care how soon, either !’’ 
replied little Dave. 

That night he knelt by the side of his mother 
and repeated the Lord’s Prayer with a sincere and 
earnest spirit. When he arose, he kissed his 
mother, as was his wont, and retired to his little 
cot. 

Helen Dawson, completely overcome by the 
conversation with her little son, gave way to her 
overwrought feelings, and wept bitterly long after 
he became buried in slumber. She had not always 
been accustomed to a life of toil and poverty, but 
her little son had. Her earlier life had been one 
of luxury and ease, but Cupid, ever ready for 
mischief, linked her heart and fortunes with a 
poor, yet worthy mechanic. It was the same old 
story, often told. Her wealthy father, objecting 
to the match, she, under the influence of her 
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great and all-absorbing attachment for the idol 
of her affections, consented to an elopement, and 
for which her father, her only parent, utterly 
discarded her. 

For two years all went well. Then little Dave 
came to bless them, but alas! in four short months 


a life of toil and privation. She was now but 


living for her child, and as years rolled on and he 
grew to boyhood, her desire to make him an 
honest, upright, and pious young man ever in- 
creased. During all these years she had not heard 
from her father, and though at times in an almost 


thereafter, the husband and father sickened and | starving condition, her proud spirit prevented her 
died. From that time onward, hers had become | making known to him her destitute circumstances. 





THE DAUGHTERS OF DAI-NIPPON.' 


By Fiora Best Harris. 


SETTING free the bird of fancy, and bidding her 
flit across that wide waste of waters, ‘‘ the Sea of 
Great Peace,’’ she catches a glimpse of ‘‘ Summer 
Isles of Eden,”’ lying in dark, purple spheres of 
sea, seemingly those of which Tennyson sings in 
‘Locksley Hall.” Although it is only for a part 
of the year that Japan thus impresses one, yet the 
soft beauty of its summer landscapes forms a 
dream-picture in the mind more distinct than any 
other. The island empire is fairest of all lands, is 
the verdict of intelligent travellers who have 
scanned the wonders of every clime the world 
over, and their judgment must have been formed 
when the beautiful shores slept under sunny skies, 
toward which snowy Fujiyama lifted her radiant 
brow. 

Just as Japan gives the impression that it should 
be a perpetual summer-land, so its olive-cheeked, 
dark-eyed daughters seem out of place when chill 
winds blow, and snowflakes fall. They should 
dwell only amid the rich glow of warmer, Oriental 
climes. 

An aura of more ardent lands pervades their 
character as well as their outward guise. Ami- 
able, polite, with a soft indolence of attitude and 
manner, one comes to expect fewer of the stern 
virtues that thrive in frosty Northern air. To un- 
derstand the character of woman in Japan, how- 
ever, we must go back to her childhood, and trace 
the influences, parental, social and religious, 
which then surrounded her and made her what 
she is to-day. I know of no more attractive object 
than the “‘ little girl,’’ as she appears, among our 
slant-eyed neighbors, when at her best. The soft 





1Dai-Nippon means Great-Japan, and is a name used by 
the natives. 





rose-flush on her cheek, the pearl-like teeth, the 
fresh red lip, the sparkling eyes, and the loops of 
dark hair nestling in their bright bandeau of crépe 
and brave with dainty ornaments, the slender 
waist with its gay girdle, and the tiny hands and 
feet, all remind one of some elf-maiden, and he 
almost looks for the enchanter’s wand to wave and 
spirit her away. This diminutive woman is far 
more prized in her home than her little sisters in 
India or China, and she is often as fondly petted 
as though she belonged to the superior sex, whose 
right to reign is established so well throughout 
the Orient. Her doll, which is only a Japanese 
baby in miniature, is as dear to her heart, and she 
delights in the mimicry of housekeeping full as 
much as the Western maiden. Her childhood, 
while it lasts, seems more really such than that in 
our own land ; for it has more of Nature and less 
of Art in it than our elaborate modern civilization 
forces upon the young. Little girls, whose parents 
are in comfortable circumstances, and even those 
born in poverty, have a merry time upon the 
whole. Games of all varieties are at their service. 
A favorite one which I have observed, is called 
Femari, a sort of ball-play at which you will see 
the dainty daughter of the rich merchant, or the 
Coolie’s neglected child engaged with equal zest. 
Battledoor and shuttlecock is another favorite, 
though it is not confined exclusively to girls. The 
third day of the third month brings every year a 
grand ‘‘ matsuri,’’ or féte-day for girls, large and 
small. New dresses and dainty food are prepared, 
and the home is bright and springlike with the 
blossoms of peach and cherry. Beautiful dolls, 
and toy-sets of furniture are brought out to grace 
the holiday, and the little ladies go through all 
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the ceremonies sacred to young housekeepers, 
serving the meals on fairy table-services suited to 
the size of the hostesses. The hundreds of holi- 
days, and the many games and sports are, indeed, 
no mean factors in rendering the life of a well- 
bred Japanese girl fresh and inartificial; but we 
must note some other influences affecting more 
nearly her intellectual life. 

Her education was confined, up to a recent 
date, chiefly to reading and writing—Hiragana— 
the common Japanese alphabet, to needle-work, 
cooking and music. Among the higher ranks of 
society, the composition of poetry and some little 
study of Chinese have been considered a part of 
feminine accomplishments. The woman’s style of 
correspondence is so different from that employed 
by men, that it requires special study and practice, 
both as to modes of expression and the characters 
used. It isin the staple reading of the mass of 
Japanese girls, that one sees much that is inimical 
to sound mental development. To ancient tales 
rehashed, there is not so much objection; but 
there is a flood of trashy novels and love-tales, 
Oriental ‘‘ dime novels,’’ eagerly devoured by the 
average Japanese maiden, giving her mind but 
feeble nutriment, if such it may be called, and 
often infusing a poison that offsets the slight 
culture thus gained. A fair young girl from 
whom one would naturally expect refinement and 
intelligence, once gave me some hints regarding 
a novel she had lately read, and they were enough 
to make a pure-minded woman tremble for the 
honor of her sex, reeking as the record seemed to 
be with accounts of social crime, fit only for the 
Police Gazette furnished by our own lofty civiliza- 
tion. In needle-work, plain and ornamental, the 
young girl finds an occupation more healthful for 
her mind, and more profitable to those around 
her. Dressmaking, though much simpler than 
our own, and not regulated by /es modes Parisien- 
mes, still demands a certain amount of skill, for 
though the sewing is not elaborate, fashions change 
in some slight and subtle way, which an “‘ outside 
barbarian,’’ especially of the sterner sex, fails to 
note, and dresses of ceremony are quite artistic. 
Fashion has much to say as regards the colors to 
be worn, and the ‘‘ country cousin’’ belonging to 
the better classes, if suddenly transferred to the 
‘« Capital,’’ finds her highly prized costumes the 
subject of ridicule among her feminine friends. 
On. the whole, human nature being much the same 





everywhere, vanity finds as much to thrive upon 
as in Western lands. 

Cookery, though understood to a certain extent, 
I am inclined to believe, furnishes but few first- 
class artists among ladies, old or young. They 
can attain to the ordinary skill demanded for 
daily food, but fall below the elaborate require- 
ments of great occasions, so that men are very 
frequently employed by the better classes. In 
music a three-stringed guitar, known as the Sami- 
sen, is taught very widely ; but among the more 
refined Japanese, there seems to be a lingering 
prejudice against it, owing to the fact that it is 
universally used by lost women to render their 
haunts more attractive. The koto or harp is a 
great favorite with those in comfortable circum- 
stances, and the songs that accompany it seem to 
be of a more elevated character than those too 
frequently used with the Samisen, for, strange as 
it may appear to Western parents, an innocent 
child is often permitted to sing words such as 
would be heard only among the ranks of the 
ribald and profane, in Christian lands. 

Dancing, though very common, may be termed 
rather a profession than a part of the Japanese 
girl’s education, as the ‘‘ geyshas,’’ or dancing- 
girls, form a distinct class, and are trained to the 
accomplishment from early childhood. One may 
recognize the dancer and singer by their excep- 
tionally gay costumes, and the freer use of cos- 
metics and ornaments. They usually take a 
special name embodying some pretty conceit, on 
entering their public career, such as ‘‘ Chrysan- 
themum,”’ ‘‘ Village of Flowers,’’ ‘‘ Little For- 
tune,’’ etc. It is asad testimony to give; but I 
believe virtue to be a rare trait among them. The 
ruler of a certain province once felt compelled, 
by a sense of duty, to banish the geyshas, for their 
influence was found to be as demoralizing as their 
beauty was bewitching. 

Daughters in country homes learn spinning and 
various useful domestic arts. In certain districts, 
also, girls who must earn their bread, find em- 
ployment in silk-worm culture, silk-reeling, and 
weaving, or by the branches of industry which 
the tea crops furnish. All these growing oppor- 
tunities for toil provide ways of escape from the 
damaging public career of the dancing girl, and 
the still darker life of the Yoshiwara bond- 
maiden. One does not like to touch upon this 


last-named phase of Japanese society; but the vile 
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traffic of the Yoshiwara is, in reality, a prominent | allotted to it; but the foul growth springs up, in 
profession, and must be noticed as such. Vice in | secret haunts, throughout the cities of Japan, and 
Japan wears a uniform that all may know. In | unnamable crimes walk,hand-in-hand, with disease 
gorgeous robes, fretted with embroidery, with her | and death. From songs penned in heart-anguish 
handsome girdle looped in front, to distinguish | by women of the Yoshiwara, from the suicide’s 
her from the modest maiden, her head crowned | grave made by pitiless taskmasters, from wife and 
with an ornamental circlet of tortoise-shell hair- | daughter dishonored through obedient love, one 
pins, the fallen woman, trained to this life from | common voice arises: ‘‘ The beauty is ashes; the 
childhood, sits at even-tide behind wooden bars, romance is rottenness.’’ ‘To a student of ancient 
which do not conceal her from view, and yet | Japanese history, it is evident that it is not native 
seem like the prison walls of her destiny. What | lack of moral courage that has kept woman spirit- 
Japanese art can do to render the calling attrac- | ually trammeled in deathly bondage. She has, as 
tive, is done. Song, play, and story have woven | a rule, been fettered through her perverted moral 
garlands of romance about the courtesan’s home, | sense, and thus consents to soul degradation. 

and have thus helped to gild sin with respecta- In proof of her spiritual courage, go back to the 
bility ; yet the flower-garlands are rank, and smell | seventeenth century, when Romish priestcraft, 
of the grave. Social guilt, though rendered lawful, | always arrogant, fell into disrepute and lost an 
is not,-on this account, confined to the quarters | empire to the Church. The waves of fire and 
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blood that rolled over a million unhappy converts 
could not quench, in their flood, the faith of 
Japanese womanhood. 

Brave and strong womanly believers went to 
martyr deaths, and they needed not canonization 
at the hands of Rome; for in the heart of univer- 
sal Christian womanhood, these souls clinging to 
a Saviour, though seen but dimly through mists 
of error, must ever be enshrined as saints. 

Girls are models of good breeding, according 
to the Japanese ideal, and their charmingly cour- 
teous manners are captivating, even to prejudiced 
Western eyes; especially as they extend them 
towards their parents, and do not wear them as a 
mere polish outside the home circle. One may 
observe more positive rudeness manifested toward 
father and mother in a year of the Occident, than 
in a cycle of the Orient. Maidenly disobedience, 
which thrives so vigorously in many American 
homes, is one of the rarities. In a well-written 
book, in the native tongue, designed for the in- 
struction of girls, I found the must and ought to 
be its prevailing tenor, corellated by equally 
strong must nots. In other words, the sweet doc- 
trine of womanly submission was carried to weary 
monotony, and patience failed before the perusal 
ended. 

Let the daughter sink her own individuality in 
that of her parents before marriage, and let her 
abase herself before her parents-in-law, and bow 
to the will of her ‘‘ august lord’”’ after marriage. 
It is in great measure because the Confucian 
doctrines of filial obedience have been perverted, 
that woman’s honor may be so readily bought and 
sold. 

The wife who sells herself to infamy, in order 
to pay a husband’s debts, the daughter who, from 
filial piety, voluntarily enters upon a life of shame, 
both receive applause rather than condemnation 
from the community in which they live. Accord- 
ing to law, parents can no longer force their 
daughters to dishonorable lives; but the power of 
old ideas is stronger than the logic of any law, 
and women are sold as effectually as in former 
days. 

Many a Japanese who believes in the new order 
of things, is still ready to ‘‘ lift the corner of his 
eye,’’ in native parlance, at the dire thought that 
the opposite sex may attain, in the island-empire, 
that freedom and influence which are its heritage 
in the West. 





I have heard a scion of young Japan discourse 
so fluently on this subject, that it was easy to per- 
ceive how deeply rooted is the Oriental horror of 
‘the hen that crows in the morning.”’ 

This chronic horror gives a candid and disin- 
terested person great pleasure in recording that, 
though the henpecked husband is a rara avis, 
yet the species does exist, even in obedient Dai- 
Nippon. 

We have glanced at the fresh morning-time of 
childhood; what of that supreme hour for which 
alone the Japanese maiden is popularly supposed 
to be created, the hour when she must doff her 
under-robe of scarlet crépe, badge of virginity, 
and enter a husband’s home, his property as well 
as his wife ? Surrounded by parental affection, 
happy in her youthful sports, and well educated, 
according to the standard of the country, the 
young girl at thirteen finds herself no longer able 
to consider herself a child, but has womanhood 
thrust upon her. She lays aside the dainty hair- 
pins on which flowers blossomed, or fairy orna- 
ments tinkled, and places the plainer metal sub- 
stitutes in her dark hair, while her robes soon wear 
an aspect suitable for the grown-up young lady. 
Spite of the growing sentiment in progressive 
Japan against old ideas as to the proper age for 
wedlock, marriage still frequently takes place in 
the early teens, and my heart saddens when I 
think of my ‘‘ little queen-rose in the rose-bud 
garden of girls’’ now wedded, and scarcely fifteen. 
The young girl has borne during maidenhood, 
only some pretty fanciful name, bestowed by her 
parents, and is called by no other until invested by 
her husband’s, when the draught of nuptial wine 
has made her his possession, body and soul. Be- 
trothed in early childhood, taken from its mimic 
play before maturity, and suddenly arrayed in 
bridal robe and veil of silken white, the maiden’s 
preparation for the serious drama that awaits her 
seems but slight. She believes in the power of 
charms and amulets to protect, and in the might of 
false deities to help her; but amid the cares of 
maternity.and sorrows of life she finds these in- 
adequate to her needs; and aside from her duties 
as a mother, she either becomes a mere frivolous 
gossip, or bears a saddened heart whose record lies 
in her face. Well is it for her, if she meet only 
the common griefs that come to all ; if love do not 
take flight when she has doffed the scarlet under- 
robe, special garb of maidenhood, and with it the 
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bright-hued girdle, and gayer attire which belongs 
to the young girl. Well it is for her, when she 
has clothed herself in the sombre tints of the 
matron, and made her face a caricature of its 
former comeliness, by shaven eye-brows and 
blackened teeth, if some attractive Hagar do not 
come into the home and arouse rankling jealousies 
there. So long as the Imperial ruler and officers 
high in rank set the example, so long will the sys- 
tem of concubinage be held in repute, and so long 
will many a wifely heart suffer the pangs that 
neglect awakens. Ifa wife goes astray, the direst 
vengeance seems too light to satisfy the husband’s 
heart ; but if Ae prove a traitor to her, what redress? 
The “‘ might and the right’’ are in his hands, and 
the wronged wife either endures patiently, as best 
she may, or sadder than aught else, drifts into 
evil courses herself. The image of a straying and 
deserted wife, fair of face, strong of intellect, and 
capable of noble things, rises before me, as I write ; 
and who shall account for gifts ill-used, and beauty 
desecrated, she or the faithless debauchee to whom 
she was linked? Sometimes deserted women re- 
resort to suicide; sometimes they call witchcraft 
to their aid, in futile seeking for revenge. 

As the traveller wanders into the grounds sur- 
rounding some Shintoo shrine so often built on 
grove-shadowed heights, he may note among the 
trees some which seem to have been objects of 
school-boy mischief. Not so, however; the rain- 
rusted nails which deface them are mute witnesses 
of the ‘black art’’ as practiced by forsaken wife 
or sweetheart in Japan. Robed in white, a tripod 
on her head, and with her loose, dark hair, heavy 
with the damp of early morning, the stricken 
woman brings a straw figure of the traitor, and 
nails it to a sacred tree, calling on the gods for 
just judgment on him who has wronged her. 
Wherever a nail pierces the straw image, supersti- 
tion tells her the deserter will suffer in his mortal 
frame. If less dramatic in her grief, she contents 
herself with merely driving nails into the effigy, 
and burying it beneath the spot where the beloved 
but faithless one is accustomed to sleep. 

In loyalty to her husband and in devotion to 
her children, according to her knowledge, the well- 
bred Japanese woman is deserving of all honor. 
The maternal instinct, so fervent throughout the 
East, is also strongly manifested here; as the wife 
unblessed with children is liable to divorce, moth- 
ethood becomes doubly desirable. Strange is it 

VoL. X.—23 





that Superstition must lay its paralyzing touch 
upon the most sacred destiny allotted to woman! 

Let us walk through the suburbs of some Jap- 
anese city, where the bamboo waves its graceful 
leaf tresses, or dusky green cedars lift their heads 
to look down upon fertile rice fields, in low-lying 
valleys. Do you notice yonder brooklet flowing 
through long grasses, and laughing over stones, 
in the same merry brook fashion common to our 
own woodland nooks? Beside it is a piece of 
cotton cloth, supported by bamboo stakes, behind 
which you see an upright board inscribed with 
mysterious characters. What is its mystic mean- 
ing? 

Were you a native, you would know that it 
betokens death. A dipper is provided, and the 
passer-by pauses to offer a prayer, and pour a 
stream of crystal water upon the waiting cloth. 
This ceremony is called the ‘flowing invoca- 
tion.’’ Oh, Christian mothers, honored by all 
loyal, manly hearts, let its simple pathos stir your 
souls to pity! If the Japanese mother die in 
giving life to an immortal being, what recompense 
does Buddhistic superstition award to her? You 
would say that Heaven’s sweetest joys should fill 
her cup with compensation for Earth’s anguish ; 
but Buddhism declares that she must sink away 
from bliss in the future world into a Lake of Blood, 
and there endure the penalties of some unknown 
crime. Pity for the unhappy one, joined to 
priestly craft, has planned this mode for her escape 
from penal tortures. When the long and frequent 
flowing of the water poured upon the cloth has 
broken its web, then, and ‘not till then, will the 
tormented mother’s soul rise above its agony and 
be free. Let us turn away from the saddening 
picture. That a true wife’s devotion to her hus- 
band is held in high admiration, is. proved by 
ancient tale and legend, kept in long remem- 
brance. I will give but one instance: 

Two thousand years ago, so runs the record, 
during war with Corea, a warrior left home and: 
wife to.do valiant service for his country. Sayo-’ 
hime, his wife, the loving-hearted, ascended a 
height to watch the out-going sails that bore her 
lover from sight, and to pray that he might return 
unharmed, a ‘‘ conquering hero,’’ from the fray.. 
So deep was the ardor of her feelings, so earnest 
was her look, that her form became petrified, and 
a stone image alone was left to mark a wife’s 
affection. Her name is a synonym for loyal, 
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wifely love, and will so remain while the legen- 
dary lore of Japan is prized by her people. 

To glance briefly at woman’s past record, in 
the annals of history and tradition, we find her, 
through all time, occupying a position of more 
freedom and influence than is usually accorded to 
the daughters of Asia. She has wielded Imperial 
power, and foremost amid shining names is that 
of Jingu Kogo, who reigned in the third centary, 
a Japanese Zenobia. 

On the death of the Emperor, her husband, she 
completed the task of subduing rebellious subjects 
which he had undertaken, and unwilling to re- 
linquish the victor’s glory, she hastened across the 
seas to attack the hostile inhabitants of Southern 
Corea, and made them tributary to her nation, by 
the ‘‘ girded sword of great Japan.’’ She is en- 
throned in the ‘* Shintoo-Pantheon,’’ and her son 
is the popular war-god, to whom the common 
people, Shintooist and Buddhist alike, seem eager 
to pay honor, thus shedding reflex lustre on her 
name. In the Japanese -homes I have found one 
name that women universally hold in kindly re- 
membrance; it is that of Ono-no-Ksmatsu, a 
‘“sweet singer’’ of the olden times. Even down 
to old age, through sorrows and trials manifold, 
her soul seemed to keep its ardor, and her songs 
have become a part of the fireside literature which 
is dear tothe hearts of this people. Her name 
comes to me fraught with memories of pleasant 
gossip by the glowing fireside, where a fair-faced 
daughter of Japan, explained in winsome wise, her 
treasure books of feminine lore. It was woman’s 
genius that made the Japanese a classic tongue. 
The service which a Dante rendered his mother- 
tongue, is far more than paralleled by that which 
woman in medieval times rendered the literature 
of her land. The Chinese language, introduced 
through the medium of religion and literature, 
became a ‘‘ ruling passion ’’ with the scholar and 
the gentleman ; and the rich and musical Japanese 
was left as the heritage of woman. So wide-spread 
was the influence of the Chinese, that when, in the 
tenth century, a certain writer produced a work 
in classic Japanese, it was called a ‘* Woman’s 
Diary.’’ From facile feminine pens sprang some 
of the finest creations in prose and verse of which 
Japanese literature can boast. The ancient Shin- 
too Bible was preserved in a woman’s memory, 
and thus handed down to generations of the future. 

On the shores of beautiful Lake Biwa, classic 





ground which poets and scholars love, a lady of 
rank began a work which still keeps its laurels 
green. It is the Genji-mono-gatari, which one 
versed in the literature styles ‘‘ the parent of the 
Japanese novel and the acknowledged standard of 
the language of the period.’’ We cannot recount 
further the illustrious deeds of ancient heroines, 
but pause to ask, what future career for the daugh- 
ters of ‘* Dai-Nippon ?’’ The advanced thinkers 
of the nation are aroused for the better education 
of the sex, and a growing hunger for knowledge 
manifests itself among the girls, as well as among 
their studious brothers. Though the mass is yet 
inert, a new leaven is at work, and its movements 
must in time make themselves felt throughout the 
Empire, till woman shall take her proper place as 
companion and helper of man. 

The new system of government schools, and, 
above all, the Christian schools taught by earnest 
women-missionaries are doing a great work for 
the girls of Japan. Christian literature, too, has 
begun its task of permeating their minds with a 
taste for something higher than the flimsy fictions 
that so often enthrall their young thoughts. The 
Empress has proved herself a worthy exponent of 
the new life that is to emancipate her country- 
women, trampling under foot semi-barbarous cus- 
toms, and bestowing both money and personal 
effort to help on the good cause of female educa- 
tion. At the opening of a Normal School for 
girls in Tokio, her Majesty spoke as follows: 
‘Upon hearing, last year, that this school was 
about to be established, in order to foster the 
growth of education for girls, I was unable to 
contain my joy. Its construction has now been 
completed, and the ceremony of its opening per- 
formed. My earnest desire is that this school 
may henceforth be prosperous, and that I may 
eventually see the beautiful fruit of female educa- 
tion appear in profusion through the whole land.” 

In the future of woman, we can but hope for 
great things, and yet it is in the spiritual more 
than in the intellectual forces at work, that we 
put our faith. How dare we trust that a pure 
ideal of Japanese womanhood can be created 
beneath the hovering mists of old Superstition, 
which still veil the sunlight in the ‘land of sun- 
rise?’ Shintooism, spite of its Pantheon, illus- 
trious with fair feminine divinities, has proved 
too vague a faith to elevate the social life of 
woman. Confucian ethics, bestowing on the 
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stronger sex the strength of its maxims, have been | slime which human error has heaped upon faiths 


perverted to her deep degradation, and Buddhistic 


not wholly devoid of truth, fairer than the sacred 


Philosophy, with all its humanitarianism and moral | Lotus, pagan flower-symbol of purity, shall spring 


teachings, sits in the dust, robed in gorgeous 


the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,’’ matchless in its immortal 


ceremonies, powerless to uplift a higher standard | loveliness, and shall fill with fragrance the souls 


of womanly purity. But from amid the ooze and | 


of the redeemed daughters of Dai-Nippon. 





THE LOVES OF THE KINGS. 


By Mrs. B. F. Barr. 


PEDRO OF CASTILE AND LEON. 

SPAIN, with her soft Southern skies, noble 
rivers, lofty mountains, and shady vales, holds a 
romantic interest for the traveller second to no 
country on the globe perhaps; and no portion 
of it claims such attention as Castile, with her 
lovely women, famed throughout the world for 
their extraordinary beauty. 

Partly kissed by the blue waves of the Atlantic 
on the west, fanned by the fragrance-laden breezes 
of the Mediterranean from the south and east, 
hemmed about by the towering Pyrenees, and 
lashed by the turbulent waters of the Bay of 
Biscay on the north, Spain, with her sister State, 
Portugal, occupied the most isolated position of 
any of the powers of Continental Europe during 
the Middle Ages; and yet none were more 
harassed by internal dissensions, or scourged by 
fiercer enemies than the Moors proved to this un- 
happy country. 

In no period of its existence, perhaps, was Spain 
in a more rebellious state than when the Infante 
Don Pedro, son of Alfonso of Castile and Moria 
of Portugal, was called to the throne of his fathers. 
This youth, then only sixteen years of age, was 
at once declared free of his minority, that the 
kingdom, already ripe for a revolution, might not 
be subjected to the additional evils of an interreg- 
num ; and youngas he was, Pedro at once assumed 
the kingly prerogatives. 

Scarcely had the crown shaded his brows, when 
a well-nigh fatal illness seized upon him, and for 
some time his life was despaired of ; but ‘‘ unfor- 
tunately for Spain,’’ remarks a historian, ‘* he did 
recover,’’ to scatter terror and dismay among the 
factions that had sprung up in the court during 
his sickness, each party equally anxious and eager 
to secure the succession to its pzrticular favorite 
in case of their young sovereign’s demise. 





It is but just to the subject of our sketch to state, 
that he came to the throne under peculiar circum- 
stances. Maria, the Queen-mother, was. still 
smarting under the most cruel blow that woman- 
hood can sustain. Her marital rights had been 
most shamefully neglected by Alfonso, if not 
altogether set aside, and her place usurped by 
another, whose illustrious birth, dazzling beauty, 
and powerful family had not endowed her with 
sufficient delicacy to prevent her from listening to 
words of love from one already married, even 
though the lips that whispered them were those 
of her sovereign. In vain had the Queen and 
her brothers besought Alfonso to give up Leonora 
de Guzman. Priests had urged, and the holy 
Pontiff had commanded the King to dissolve this 
unsanctified union; but to the day of his death, 
Alfonso remained true to this affection, leaving ail 
the bitterness and hatred engendered thereby, as 
a heritage of woe to his posterity. 

The Guzmans were a powerful family, whose 
influence was not to be despised ; but remember- 
ing only the wrong she had sustained from their 
kinswoman, Maria was quick to urge a swift 
revenge at her son’s hands. It is not unfair to 
presume that Pedro illy brooked companionship 
with his natural brothers, and this pique was con- 
stantly goaded by his mother, until the very name 
of Guzman is said to have become hateful to him. 
The fair intriguant dreading the resentment that 
she had invoked on her own head, retired precipi- 
tately to the city of Medina-Sidonia, which con- 
stituted a part of her appanage, and there awaited 
further developments. 

With this legacy of hatred, Alfonso left another 
in his ministers, which was scarcely less deplorable. 
Few monarchs have been more unfortunate in the 
selection of their advisers than the Castilian King, 
when his choice fell on Lara and Albuquerque, 
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both unscrupulous men, who still retained their 
power on the accession of the youthful Pedro, 
using their influence to the consummation of per- 
sonal ends, and writing their names in letters of 
blood in the annals of this reign. To them is 
ascribed the fiendish plot to gain possession of 
Leonora de Guzman, who, safely entrenched in her 
castle, anxiously awaited the King’s policy toward 
herself and family. Pedro, urged by his counsel- 
lors and his mother, sent messengers to Medina, 
pledging his honor as a knight, with that of his 
ministers, that if she would appear at Court to pay 
the homage due him as her seignior, she should be 
as secure from harm as if she were within her 
castle walls. Such a promise in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, would have been considered 
sacred by most knights, redeemable with their 
lives if necessity so required ; and trusting to the 
honor so pledged, the ill-fated woman ventured 
from her retreat, and repaired to Seville. Scarcely 
had she appeared at Court, however, when she was 
rudely seized and thrown into prison, from which 
she never came forth, dying of poison, adminis- 
tered by the Queen-mother’s command shortly 
after her incarceration. 

Having thus disposed of his father’s favorite to 
his satisfaction, and patched up a treacherous 
peace with his brothers—her sons—Pedro turned 
his attention to matrimony to please his subjects, 
who vainly hoped to break up an amour which he 
had already begun with Maria de Padilla, and 
thereby check the increasing power of her influen- 
tial family. The plague—the scourge of medizval 
Europe—having deprived the young King of his 
intended bride, the Princess Jane, daughter of 
Edward III. of England, while on her way to 
Castile, he next sought, or rather was directed to 
Blanche de Bourbon, one of the most winning and 
accomplished women of the age. The prelimi- 
nary arrangements were at once set on foot, and 
the French Princess was sent over to Spain to con- 
summate the nuptials; but so infatuated was the 
King with the Castilian beauty, Maria de Padilla, 
that Blanche actually landed and proceeded as far 
as Valladolid before Pedro would consent to join 
her. This he did at the earnest solicitations of 
Albuquerque, who, not altogether blind to the 
consequences likely to grow out of a public affront 
to the Queen-elect, closed his protest with these 
clinching arguments, viz., ‘‘ That the princes of 
the house of Aragon had an eye on the succes- 





sion, and that the Moors would certainly invade 
the kingdom in case of his demise without issue ; 
finally, that the state, his personal honor, and the 
cause of religion engaged him to hasten to the 
Lady Blanche, whom his subjects already consid- 
ered his Queen.”’ 

This logic was not wasted upon the King, who 
at length tore himself away from the alluring 
charms of his captor, and set out for Valladolid, 
where his friends lost no time in hurrying on the 
marriage, which was celebrated with the greatest 
pomp and splendor. ‘‘In the procession to the 
church,”’ says Dillon, ‘‘ Pedro, robed in cloth of 
gold, faced with ermine, was mounted on a milk- 
white steed, having Albuquerque for his sponsor. 
The Queen, in a similar robe, rode on a beautiful 
white palfrey, richly caparisoned, followed by 
Eleanor, Queen-dowager of Aragon, on an elegant 
mule. The Queen’s palfrey was led by the Count 
of Trastamara and Don Lello de Castilla, attended 
by Don John de la Cerda, and Nunez de Prado, 
Master of Calatrava, with many gallant knights in 
their train.’’ This procession was one grand 
scene of splendor, and joyous gayety marked 
every countenance, save that of the King, who 
rode gloomy and silent by the side of his bride, 
taking no pains to conceal his discontent, al- 
though she was as beautiful, amiable, and accom- 
plished as the most perfect connoisseur could have 
desired. 

Alarmed at his coolness toward the Queen, and 
hearing a vague rumor that her son intended 
deserting the temporary court, Maria, in company 
with Eleanor of Aragon, went to him at dinner 
on the third day after the marriage, and with 
tears flowing down their cheeks, besought the 
King to pause before committing such a dishonor- 
able act and causing his subjects to blush for their 
sovereign’s disgrace. Pedro laughed at their 
fears, assured them that nothing was further from 
his thoughts than such a cowardly step, dismissed 
them with their suspicions lulled to sleep, and 
soon after mounted his horse, and, attended by a 
few gentlemen, set out for Montelban, where his 
Castilian favorite awaited him. 

Shocked and indignant as they were at such an 
insult to their royal mistress, the French nobles 
of her train were at a loss how to deport them- 
selves through such an ordeal; but they finally 
agreed to remain at Valladolid until despatches 
could be had from the King, Albuquerque and 
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his other friends framing all manner of excuses 
for the abrupt departure. In the meanwhile, the 
minister sent inessengers to Toledo with all pos- 
sible haste, praying the young monarch to return 
to his bride, and laying before him the troubles 
that would ensue from a contrary course. 

, These messengers were received with marked 
indifference by Pedro, who rudely ordered Albu- 
querque to join him at Toledo; but finding that 
the minister was cunning enough to see that the 
beginning of the end of his rule was at hand, 
withdrew into Portugal; the King, foreseeing trou- 
ble in the near future, did return to Valladolid, 
where he seems to have rendered no explanation 
for his strange conduct ; indeed, it is doubtful if 
either his own subjects or the French knights 
dared to seek any. 

The nuptial festivities were resumed, and for 
two days Pedro’s friends fondly imagined that the 
disastrous breach was healed, and a quarrel with 
France postponed for a more auspicious day. 
What then must have been their chagrin, when 
towards the close of the second day, the King 
avowed his intention of retiring from Valladolid, 
without Blanche, his Queen! His mother be- 
sought him to remain, Eleanor of Aragon ex- 
horted, and friends counselled, while the French 
knights stood aloof, haughtily indignant at this 
flagrant affront to their Princess, and booted and 
spurred, ready to leave a Court where they had 
been treated with such indifferent hospitality. 
But the parent’s tears, the Queen-dowager’s ex- 
hortation, friends’ reason, and the Frenchmens’ 
anger were alike powerless to save the infatuated 
monarch from his own destruction. Back to 
Toledo he went, and, in the bewitching presence 
of Maria de Padilla, forgot, or seemed to forget, 
that such a woman as Blanche de Bourbon ever 
existed. From the hour when he rode out from 
the gates of Valladolid, to the end of her short 
and ill-starred existence, he never saw the face of 
his unhappy wife again. 

Hurt beyond measure by this cruel treatment, 
a stranger in a strange land—for her knights had 
returned to France disgusted and angry—the 
young Queen retired to Otordefillas, where she 
remained in strict retirement until Pedro, jealous 
perhaps of the universal sympathy extended to 
her, or, what is more probable still, angered by 
his subjects: importunity that she should be in- 
vested with her royal rights, brutally tore her 














from this retreat, forbade all intercourse with his 
mother, and climaxed the insult by ordering her 
to Arevalo, where the officers of her household 
were dismissed for the King’s minions, and Don 
Garcia de Padilla, brother to Maria, appointed 
lord of her bedchamber. 

This was the final blow to Albuquerque’s power, 
which had been on the wane from the date of 
Pedro’s marriage, the minister’s intercession in 
behalf of the French Princess having created a 
distrust in the King’s bosom, that the Padilla fac- 
tion eagerly turned to account. To this estrange- 
ment may be traced many if not the most of the 
misfortunes. that marked the young monarch’s 
after career. 

Albuquerque, hating the master whom he could 
no longer govern, left Portugal, and retiring to 
Aragon, lent the influence of his powerful intellect 
to the rebellious Guzmans, who were constantly 
concocting new hostilities against the brother 
whom they detested—a not unnatural aversion, 
either, when we consider that their mother had 
suffered death at his hands for an intrigue in no 
degree more flagrant or shameless than the one in 
which the King had been a principal actor ever 
since his elevation to the throne. 

In the meantime, the Queen of Castile was 
treated with such severity that many nobles rose 
in her defence, and with the sword demanded 
that she should be set at liberty and restored to 
her rights. The King promised to do as they 
wished, persuaded them to lay down their arms, 
and kept his word by murdering the ringleaders, 
and refusing to see the Queen. As a last resort, 
her unhappy condition was laid before the Pope, 
and a papal legate was sent to Seville to expostu- 
late with Pedro in behalf of Blanche. Like a true 
courtier, he received the embassador most suavely, 
listened to him most patiently, promised a com- 
pliance that he never intended to yield, and 
proved it by falling violently in love with Lady 
Juana de Castro. This young widow, whose 
scruples seem to have been above the average’ 
female of her age, rejected the King’s advances 
with some indignation, scornfully referring to his 
deserted wife as an unsurmountable obstacle to 
their union. With all the impetuosity of his fiery 
disposition, the Castilian monarch sought out two 
priests, who really declared his marriage with the 
French lady null and void, and lent themselves 
and their holy office to the unholy purpose of 
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proving this to Lady Juana. She accepted their 
version, and the nuptials were celebrated with 
great éc/at, the bride being immediately pro- 
claimed Queen of Castile; but her triumph was 
short-lived, for the royal husband deserted her on 
the second day, and returned to his court, where 
the Padilla, whose influence seems to have weak- 
ened for the moment, once more resumed a sway 
which was never afterward disputed. 

The deserted Lady Juana retired to Dueornas, 
assuming the title of Queen, much to the King’s 
displeasure, which he manifested by reverting to 
the crown two cities which he had previously 
bestowed on her. The issue of this unfortunate 
marriage, Don John, was held a prisoner in the 
Castle of Soria under the charge of the alcalde, 
Don Bertran de Eril, whose daughter he married 
in fond hope of obtaining his liberty ; a hope that 
was rudely crushed by his being detained more 
closely in irons; and he finally closed his miser- 
able existence by death from a broken heart. 

Pedro’s second marriage, if it did not increase 
the natural ferocity of his temper, certainly did 
not lessen it. He returned to Seville full of anger 
against his natural brothers, two of whom were in 
open rebellion ; and casting about him for an object 
on whom to vent his spleen, he selected Don 
Frederick, Master of St. James, as his victim. 
Inviting this nobleman to the court to receive his 
royal orders, the King so arranged that he should 
be struck down while in his presence. Don 
Frederick perceiving his danger escaped to the 
hall, where he made a gallant defence ; but it was 
one too many, and he fell at length covered with 
wounds. Four centuries later, the blood stains of 
this unfortunate young nobleman could still be 
seen on the marble tiles of the palace hall, where 
his corpse lay in full view of the King while he 
dined. A ghastly appetizer, truly! From that 
day, Pedro’s fury knew no bounds. Horror fol- 
lowed upon horror until he was known by the 
surname of ‘‘ The Cruel.’’ His subjects, tremb- 
ling with fear of his tyranny, were distressed by 
rebellions on every side. Their beautiful hills 
and fertile valleys were ravaged by contending 
armies, their firesides desecrated and their homes 
laid in waste. Added to these trains of evils, as if 
to fill the already overflowing cup of disaster, the 
Pope issued the thunders of the Church against the 
King, whom he had endeavored to conciliate and 
govern at the same time. But the monarch, who 





appears to have been singularly free from the 
religious superstitions of the age, defied alike the 
censures and their promulgator, absolutely refused 
to reinstate Blanche de Bourbon in her conjugal 
rights, and coolly dismissed the legate from his 
court. 

And now death stepped in and claimed the only 
object which Pedro can be said to have loved with 
any constancy. Maria de Padilla, the one woman 
in the whole kingdom who could soften the fero- 
cious disposition of this tyrant, died in the midst 
of the political revolutions that were harassing this 
distracted country, and his grief for her loss only 
rendered him more cruel and unjust. His favorite 
palace at Seville was no longer dear to him, for 
every grove and bath, every breath of air sweep- 
ing through its spacious halls and lofty rooms, re- 
minded him of her whom he had loved so fondly 
in life. Stung by remorse for the amiable favorite 
who had yielded him so much, and to whom he 
had returned so little, he determined on a course 
of conduct as singular as it was inexplicable. To 
the astonishment of Europe, Pedro publicly de- 
clared that, in the first flush of his youthful pas- 
sion for this entertaining lady, he had privately 
married her, producing witnesses to the ceremony 
as a proof of its legality, thus presenting to the 
world the curious spectacle of a Christian king 
who, at one time, possessed three living wives. If 
much marrying could make one happy, truly this 
monarch should have been in a blissful state ! 

This was a generous act on the King’s part, 
and would have redeemed his character from many 
an opprobrium, if it had not been prefaced by a 
most heinous crime. Sending one of his servants 
to the keeper of the prison where Blanche de 
Bourbon was confined, with orders for her to be 
poisoned, the keeper refused to obey, and seeking 
the royal presence, requested to be relieved from 
further duty, as he could not commit such an 
offence against one so pure and good, even to 
satisfy the King, his master. Pedro fiercely dis- 
missed him, delivered the Queen into the keeping 
of one of his mace-bearers, who administered the 
poison that ended her young life before a quarter 
of a century had planted its roses on her cheeks. 
Of all the sad domestic tragedies scattered over 
history’s pages, it seems to us that none is more 
pathetic than that of Blanche de Bourbon. Her 
death accomplished, the monarch at once pro- 
ceeded to legitimize the four children of Maria de 
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Padilla by announcing the private marriage before 
alluded to. Her remains, which had been buried 
in a convent of her founding, were removed to 
Seville, and reinterred with royal honors, and a 
splendid chapel built to commemorate her ; while 
his much injured wife slept quietly enough in the 
Church of St. Francis, in a city of Andalusia, with 
nothing to record her virtues except the heart- 
rending story of her misfortunes, which will live 
long after marble monuments are in ruins. 

The ferocity of Pedro appeared to grow with 
his years. Friend and foe alike shrank before his 
gaze. He gave his word of honor, to be broken 
whenever the humor suited him, and neither age 
or sex was a shield to turn aside his vengeance. 
The infamous murder of Don John, Infante of 
Aragon, was quickly followed by that of Eleanor, 
the Queen-dowager, who was likewise aunt to the 
Castilian King. These cruelties alienated his sub- 
jects, and Henry of Trastamara eagerly seized the 
opportunity to invade the kingdom, and formed 
an alliance with the French, who were anxious to 
avenge the death of Blanche de Bourbon, for that 
purpose. Pedro, who had hitherto resisted every 
attempt of the Guzman faction against the crown 
with a pertinacious bravery, appeared to break in 
courage before so formidable an array; and to the 
disgust of his Generals, hastened to Seville, col- 
lected his personal property, and retired from the 
country taking his children with him, hoping to 
meet a kind reception at the Portuguese court. 

What then must have been his dismay when 
the Lady Beatrix, already betrothed to the Infante 
of Portugal, and whom he had sent on before him, 
with a detail of the personal effects that were to 
form her dower, was met on the road, returning 
to Castile, with the cool message that the engage- 
ment could not be consummated, in view of the 
late turn in the wheel of political affairs; and, 
moreover, that the only hospitality which the 
King of Portugal could extend to the King of 
Castile was a safe conduct through his dominions, 
a promise which was but poorly kept, as the 
knights deserted Pedro before the journey was 
accomplished. 

In this pitiable state the dethroned king ap- 
pealed to the magnanimous ‘‘ Black Prince’’ of 
England for aid against the usurping Henry, and 
so strongly were the feudal laws riveted on the 
nations of Europe at that period, that we actually 
behold the most enlightened man of that age, as 





well as patriotic, chivalrous soldier and brave 
knight, coming to the rescue of a King whose 
barbarity stands without a parallel on the pages 
of modern history, if we except the rapacious 
Ivan IV. of Russia, perhaps. 

Trastamara was forced to retreat before these 
combined forces, and after a decisive battle, in 
which he lost the chivalry of his army, Pedro was 
once more seated on the throne of his fathers. 
But he had learned no lesson from his pasf career, 
for he resumed his seat only to recommence his 
system of bloodshed, and the generous ‘‘ Black 
Prince’ found, to his disgust, that he had allied 
himself witha ruthless barbarian. Sternly bidding 
Pedro to govern his kingdom with more humanity, 
the Prince of Wales returned to his own country, 
leaving the tyrant to the tender mercies of his 
enemies. 

Henry no sooner heard of his departure than 
he began to gather together the remnants of his 
scattered forces, and once more struck for the 
crown of Castile. The King’s subjects, who had 
remained faithful to him through all the vicissi- 
tudes of his varying fortune, saw with alarm that 
many of the nobles, who had been stanch hereto- 
fore, were ready to desert to the enemy, driven to 
the step by the remorseless conduct of their lawful 
sovereign. City after city fell before the con- 
quering Henry, until Monteil itself, where Pedro 
had entrenched himself, was invested by the re- 
bellious foe. The situation was critical. Famine 
threatened the besieged, sickness assailed them, 
and to cap the climax their water supply was cut 
off or gave out, which compelled the King to look 
to his personal safety. Hearing that a knight 
called de Guesclin was in Henry’s army, he sent 
Rodriquez de Senabria, who had received some 
favor from the former, to tempt him with a bribe 
to allow Pedro a safe conduct through the lines 
environing Monteil. De Guesclin, who seems to 
have been a faithful subject, at once communicated 
the offer to his master, the Count of Trastamara. 
This nobleman, seeing a golden opportunity within 
his grasp, eagerly reached forth to clutch it. He 
persuaded his officer to sully his honor by betray- 
ing Pedro into his power, and the few qualms of 
conscience were silenced by the riches and honors 
to be gained by the treacherous deed. Pedro, in 
the last extremity, was decoyed to de Guesclin’s 
tent, where, feeling that all was not right, he 
cried out: ‘‘ Let’s away,’’ just as Henry, armed 
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to the teeth, appeared on the scene. The two 
brothers, not recognizing each other after years 
of absence, the Count exclaimed: 

“‘Where is the Jew, who calls himself King of 
Castile ?’’ 

To this Pedro indignantly and courageously 
answered ; 

‘Thou art a traitor; I am Pedro, King of 
Castile, lawful son of King Alfonso!’’ and at once 
the fearful and unnatural struggle for life began. 
The end is easily foreshadowed. What could a 
deserted man accomplish in the midst of foes, 
fighting against such odds, if he were thrice a 
King, and as dauntless as a lion? He fell, the 
betrayed victim of a misplaced confidence, just as 
he had urged many another to their doom, by 
promises of pardon and protection. Who shall 
say that it was not a just retribution ? 

To no one life in the annals of history, perhaps, 
did the tender passion bring more vicissitudes 
than to Pedro. His father’s intrigue with Leonora 
de Guzman left the country in a political ferment, 
that was in no wise decreased by the son’s falling 
into a similar one with Maria de Padilla. His 
subsequent marriage with the unhappy Blanche, 
and his ill-timed desertion of her, antagonized 
him with his subjects, leading them to revolt 
against his authority, to demand that the Queen 
be reinstated in her rights; and his promise, made 
only to be broken, that he would do so, added fuel 
to the flame; while her cruel death drove many a 
knight, faithful to him heretofore, over to the 
Count of Trastamara, and secured the hatred of 
the French as well. It procured for him also the 
animosity of the Church, for the dread sentence 
of excommunication was hurled against him, and 








his kingdom laid under an interdict, which was 
not a smail calamity in the Middle Ages. 

Add to this the disaffection of the illustrious 
family of the de Castros, brought about by his in- 
famous deception of the Lady Juana, and it will 
easily be seen that Pedro’s loves had no small 
share in shaping his career. But it was not the 
grand passion for a good woman which always 
elevates the soul from which it springs ; and while 
the fair Castilian favorite is represented to us as 
most amiable, her influence was pernicious, be- 
cause her position was an usurpation, her reputa- 
tion blasted, and her life open to the criticisms of 
the multitude. If she urged mercy for the con- 
demned, her fatal beauty and fascinating manners 
sealed the Queen’s death-warrant, and drew the 
King back to her side from Cuellar and the Lady 
Juana de Castro ; and it is to be regretted that one 
who combined so much of the milk of human 
kindness with rare beauty had not possessed the 
more sterling qualities of mind as well as person, 
that would have led her to scorn such a dubious 
position as she held at the Castilian Court. 

Pedro fell by his brother’s hand in the very 
bloom of life, in his thirty-sixth year of age, and 
the nineteenth of his turbulent reign, leaving his 
kingdom in the hands of a Guzman, to extermi- 
nate the whole family of whom had been the one 
aim of his life. Historians have sought to modify, 
and biographers have toned down his cruelties, 
and excused his ferocity to the nobles by extoll- 
ing his kindnesses to the lowly; but time has done 
little to mitigate the bloody annals of this reign, 
and Pedro comes down to us as one of the most 
hideous abortions of the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the fourteenth century. 





TEAR-STAIN, 


By Paut PAstTnor. 


BABY FACE upon the pillow; 
Clear, pure pearl in golden setting, 
With those long, sad lashes wetting 
Either cheek’s rose-dimpled billow. 
Art thou dreaming of thy sorrow, 
Little grievous, speechless wee one? 
Do those dark-winged woes still flee on 
In thy fancy’s fair to-morrow? 





Nay! the tiny lips are smiling! 
See those dream-birds’ pinions flutter,— 
Not in soaring swift and utter, 
But in soft, expectant -whiling 
With sleep’s breeze of balmy dashes! 
Childish dreamer!—baby wise one! 
Tis but sorrow’s tear-stain lies on 
Many a grief beneath the lashes! 
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THE THREE NAOMIES, AND THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


By Mrs. C. Durance. 


CHAPTER XVI. A CONVENT IN SPAIN. 

AFTER many months of painful suspense, Geral- 
dine received the following letter from Mrs. Mel- 
bourne, dated 

‘© ConvENT, Cadiz. 

Dear Aunt: Knowing your anxiety to hear 
from me, I trust this epistle to a secret emissary 
to forward to you. 

The accomplishment of my object here is 
surrounded with difficulties. I could not get 
admission as a pensioner to any of those splendid 
monuments of Moorish architecture, the convents. 
Their gardens are indeed earthly paradises. Such 
combinations of nature and art have sometimes 
appeared to me in my dreams, but never before 
in reality ; here graceful birds of the liveliest hues 
flutter, drink, and bathe in crystal vases, upheld 
by marble supporters of every form, yet the Cross 
is the foundation of all; it is introduced in some 
form in all its ornamentations. Thus magnificent 
vases, sculptured in white marble supporting a 
cross, round which the serpent of eternity en- 
twines itself, on a rich acanthus-capped pillar, 
sheltering a pair of doves with sweet blooming 
flowers at their feet. Flowers and fruits perfume 
the air, that is cooled and refreshed by the foun- 
tains of waters; when at sunset the vesper hymn 
is heard from the chapel as it steals through the 
orange grove in accents made more melodious by 
the enchantment of the scene. It raises the 
thoughts to heaven, or at least conveys the mind 
back to that earthly paradise where our first 
parents tasted of that bliss unknown to their less 
fortunate children. 

I could willingly forsake the outer world, had 
I no ties of duty to bind me to it, or no task to 
perform. 

I was obliged to enter this convent as a novice, 
so [am under probation. Six months’ experience 
will communicate to me all the information I 
wish to obtain. 

I have abandoned the name of Naomie Huertas 
for that of Sister Agnes. The duties I have to 
perform are not unpleasing to me, save now and 
then a feeling of compunction seizes me. Con- 








not an impostor? The knowledge that I have 
taken up my abode here for a secret cause, without 
being devoted to their opinions, torments me, 
and keeps me in fear. If all were divulged, I 
would be condemned as a heretic. Well, well! 
my cause and mercy will protect me. 

I should rejoice much to see my beloved 
country, and live to see her embellished with such 
architectural beauties as this country boasts of. 

Here, it has been the work of ages, and the 
wealth of mines have been expended onit. The 
Moors have left mementoes of their taste in their 
mosques, palaces, and their Alhambra, so that 
they can never be forgotten. Here they stand in 
monuinental glory, evidences of their skill in the 
arts. 

My thoughts often recur to the resources of 
my own dear land, whose magnificent natural 
objects of trees, beasts, birds, and reptiles present 
themselves to aid the mind of Genius, and the 
hand of Art. 

The cap of the Corinthian order was but a 
thought of chance. When the affectionate nurse, 
in decorating the grave of the Greek maiden, 
placed her basket of flowers, with her bridal veil 
on the roots of the Acanthus, that struggled 
through all difficulties, and put forth all its leaves, 
that faithful nurse did not know that it would be 
the means of commemorating her mistress through 
the aid of the genius of the gifted Callimachus, 
who moulded the weeping graceful leaves into the 
Corinthian cap. 

P. S. I have just gained some information 
that is of great importance to me, from Sister 
Marie. 

I have learned that a lady bearing the name 
of Naomie Huertas had been placed in this con- 
vent by her family, but she has been removed, 
and sent on* some foreign mission, to atone for 
some great sin that she had committed. 

This news has created a great excitement in 
my mind, Can it be possible that I have so 
easily obtained a clue to that in which my dear 
father failed ? 


I must close in haste. As soon as possible you 


science will not be quiet, and I ask myself, am I shall hear from your ever affectionate Niece.’’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. THE CHILDREN OF THE FOREST 
IN NEW SOCIETY.—A DEATH. 

CLARENCE had not had any communication from 
his family, or any one belonging to him. He 
did not know whether his father or mother were 
alive; or if alive, where they were, or where to 
direct his steps. As he would be likely to get 
the best information from his Aunt Beaufort, 
therefore he directed his steps towards their farm. 

His thoughts ran on the future. He must now 
enter a new sphere of life; there were responsi- 
bilities that he must assume and meet; the sup- 
port of his wife and adopted sister had now 
become a duty; he had no longer the Indian’s 
fields of grain and the game of the wild woods 
to resort to. New duties, new labors, new scenes 
were before him. 

After several days travel they arrived at what 
had been Clarksfort. Clarksfort no longer, but 
Chicago, the great commercial mart for the West! 
He was in amaze! Where was the block house, 
and two log cabins? They were gone; handsome 
stores and palaces replaced the felled trees; steam- 
boats, the bark canoes of the savages. 

He sold the furs, skins, and all but their three 
favorite horses, which yielded a very handsome 
sum. They were soon equipped in suitable dresses, 
and then proceeded by steamboats and railroads, 
until they arrived near the old farm. 

He looked for the woods where his boyhood 
days were so happily spent. ‘They were no more! 
A village covered the ground where the trees 
grew that he had played under. His heart sank 
within him as he thought which way he should 
go, when he inquired where Mr. Beaufort had 
removed to. Hope came to his relief when he 
was told that he had not removed, but still re- 
mained at the mansion just out of town, and 
directed him to it. 

They proceeded on till they saw the old barn, 
At the welcome sight of the dear old building his 
heart bounded with joy; he would have entered 
it and thrown himself on its floors in thankfulness ; 
but there stood the mansion in all its lofty pride, 
inviting them in. 

On inquiring for Mrs. Beaufort they were shown 
into one of the handsome parlors ; Naomie looked 
at everything with delight and wonder. 

**What names shall I give?’’ inquired the servant. 

The girls looked at the man with astonishment. 
‘¢ Names !’’ they reiterated together. 





‘* Say, a stranger !’’ answered Clarence. 

When the servant was gone they asked Clarence 
what the man wanted with their names, when he 
explained to them that it was usual for visitors to 
send in their names when they went to make a 
call. 

Idaho thought it very strange, and Naomie 
laughed heartily at the idea, saying, she did not 
know that a name was of any use. ‘* However, 
I rejoice that we were baptized ; wasn’t it lucky?”’ 

Geraldine did not keep them waiting long; on 
seeing them, she inquired who she had the plea- 
sure of addressing. 

The girls looked at each other puzzled, when 
Clarence replied : 

‘*Ts there no trace or resemblance left by which 
you could recognize a nephew of yours ?”’ 

‘*A nephew! What! our long-lost dear Clar- 
ence Melbourne? Yes, yes; I know him now!’’ 
she exclaimed, as she clasped him in her arms. 

‘¢My mother! Oh, tell me where is she ?”’ 

‘‘Years ago she sailed for Spain, to fulfill the 
wishes of your grandfather.”’ 

‘*And my father! Is he gone there also?’’ 

With much emotion she answered, ‘‘ No! he 
is dead! He was taken captive when he was in 
search of you, and was killed by the Indians. 
Your mother saw him fall, and they killed her 
young babe at the same time.”’ 

Clarence was so overcome by the communica- 
tions he received that he entirely forgot his com- 
panions, until his aunt called his attention to 
them, and expressed her wish to know his history. 

He then related to her all his adventures, from 
the time he had been stolen to the massacre of 
the tribe. ‘‘ Here is all that is left of them, my 
wife and this dear adopted sister.”’ 

‘*Then they must both be my nieces for the 
future, and I hope that they will always find me a 
kind aunt. But you must need rest and refresh- 
ment.”’ 

Supper was soon ready, the best rooms prepared 
for them, and everything was done to make them 
feel at home. 

Percy was delighted to see them. ‘‘ Now,”’ 
said he, ‘‘we will have a family. Geraldine’s 
people seem to be all their lives flying after one 
another, playing pussy wants a corner; when one 
gets in the others fly out. Now, I hope you will 
make this place your corner, and give over the 
play.”’ 
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‘*That, time must determine. In the confused 
state that I am in it is impossible to say what I 
will do. It is like commencing life anew, as if I 
were born but a few years ago—the whole period 
of my captivity was a blank in my life—I must 
learn my duty to myself and all mankind.’’ 

‘*We will talk over all this when you have 
reflected on all things. When you have been 
long enough here to make you feel at home, then 
we will proceed to business.’’ 

A feeling of gratitude for the kind reception 
caused Clarence to be silent on the subject of his 
leaving them. Geraldine would not let any allu- 
sion be made to their future course. 

‘*Clarence, you will have to remain here till 
your mother’s return. You and Percy can settle 
whether you learn a profession, a trade, or become 
a farmer ; settle that between you. But as to the 
girls, they are my charge. They both have talents, 
and must be instructed in the accomplishments 
requisite for good society. I will see that proper 
masters are procured for them; I find that you 
have given them good plain education. The 
foundation is well laid. It is a pity that we do 
not know the family name of Naomie.”’ 

‘* She is my adopted sister.’’ 

**Then let it be Melbourne.’”’ _ 

The change from the wild forest life to that of 
the gay world was one well calculated to delight the 
youthful girls. Idaho viewed the change calmly 
and coldly, but with Naomie it was different, 
every object to her was enchanting; music charmed 
her, and she studied hard to make herself perfect 
in it. With French she found but little difficulty ; 
it was the correction of its errors troubled her, as 
many of the tribe had spoken a patois French. 
But Idaho was insensible to joy or sorrow; every- 
thing was alike to her, she did not care to learn. 

It was a great annoyance to her husband, who 
devoted all his thoughts to make her happy; 
although they were surrounded by women with 
cultivated minds, he never allowed a comparison 
detrimental to her to enter his thoughts. He 
endeavored to consult her as to his future pursuits. 
Alas! she wasa passive, inanimate being, from whom 
he could get no advice. All he could get from her 
was, ‘ Yes,’’ or ‘‘no.’’ ‘*Do as you please!’’ 

The pretty Belle Washington was on a visit ; 
she assisted Naomie to try and arouse her to have 
some ideas of her own; but it was all in vain, she 
was very amiable, but a complete puppet. 





Oh, how Clarence regretted the time that he had 
lost in captivity, that time that should have been 
devoted to learning some profession or business. 
His manly spirit would not brook a life of depen- 
dence. He consulted Percy as to what he thought 
could be soonest learned, and be the most profi- 
table. 

‘*You see,’’ answered Percy, ‘‘you are too 
far advanced in life to study a profession ; then to 
learn a trade you should become a boy again, 
that you cannot do; so the best thing to be done 
is to turn farmer.’’ 

‘* But what is a farmer without a farm? to get 
one requires a capital.”’ 

‘*Well, well! cannot I give you enough for 
that? I was your father’s friend, he was mine; 
and I wish to speculate in being yours.’’ 

Clarence could not speak his thanks; he pressed 
the hand that Percy had extended to him with a 
warmth that spoke without aid of words, but at 
the same time his noble spirit shrunk from the 
acceptance of an offer that pride urged him to 
refuse. He wished to earn a living by his own 
talents and industry, and he feared to compromise 
himself by receiving such aid from a person on 
whom he had no claims. 

Naomie’s lively, buoyant spirits were the delight 
of all in the house. Night, noon, and morning, 
her merry laugh and song were heard, although 
she would give them terrible frights by her daring 
dangerous exploits, many of which she would get 
Belle sometimes to join, but always Minny, who 
was ever ready to assist her in any mischief, and 
fib to get out of it, which was sure to bring a long 
lecture on her, both from Geraldine and Naomie, 
who was always the most eloquent on the occa- 
sion. ‘*Yes, Aunt; certainly truth should be 
always told. I remember I was taught that by 
Clarence when I was a child, and by the great 
Chief, my father, and by all the tribe of the 
Menomonees’’—at that moment her curiosity 
was aroused by aring at the door, and she just 
got down stairs in time to hear Bridget tell John, 
to ‘*say Mrs. Beaufort was not at home.”’ 

‘Yes, she is, Bridget; how can you tell John 
to say so, when you know that she is up stairs ?”’ 

Bridget indignantly rushed up to her mistress 
with her complaints, followed by Naomie. 

‘*Indade, Misthress Beaufort, I doesn’t know 
what ’ell ever do wid Miss Nayome. When Mis- 
thress Walker called to pay yees a visit, I tould 
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John to say, according to orthers, that you warn’t 
to home. Miss Naomie sings out, ‘ Yes, she is; 
she’s up stairs; ain’t you ashamed to tell sich 
stories.’ Niver mind, sez Misthress Walker, here’s 
my card. Misthress Walker was too much of a 
lady to blame John, so she walked away with 
her compliments left wid him, and her card.’’ 

‘* Now, Aunt, wasI not right? They said you 
were out, and you are not; so they were all telling 
falsehoods.’’ 

** Well, Miss, Misthress left the orthers to say 
she was out.”’ 

‘*Why, Aunt! Isn’t that a fib? You did not, 
did you?”’ 

‘* Yes, I did, my dear girl; I told them to say 
I was not in; that meant, I did not wish to see 
visitors. The lady of fashion understands that, 
and knows that it would be inconvenient for me 
to see her, so she leaves her card, and that answers 
for a visit. Therefore it is not considered in the 
light of a falsehood in the fashionable world.’’ 

‘*Was not the message in the English lan- 
guage?’ 

‘* Yes, certainly.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, dear, it is very hard to learn to be fashion- 
able. Bridget, I am very sorry ; I did not under- 
stand the fashion; I suppose I will soon know 
better.”’ 

**I ’spose you will, Miss; but I hopes it isn’t 
many sich frights that ’eel give us, as ye did this 
blessed morning.” 

‘‘What fright was that, Bridget?’’ Geraldine 
asked. 

** Only this, Aunt; you know how I do love my 
dear old horse Cornplanter. I only went to rub 
him down. This was a great horror to James, 
who said to me, ‘Oh, Miss, young ladies don’t 
rub their horses themselves.’ ‘Don’t they,’ said 
I; ‘but I do;’ and I rubbed and rubbed, and the 
dear old horse seemed so thankful to me, and 
almost asked me to take a ride. So I jumped on 
his back, and we took a ride together, without 
that horrid heavy saddle that James always puts 
on him. So away we flew, till we got to the 
top of Anthony’s Nose; that you know is not 
more than twelve miles from here. To be sure, 
that mountain is rather steep for a horse to climb, 
but Cornplanter was used to climbing mountains. 
Ha! ha! ha! poor James, he tried to follow me, 
but he could not do it with that horse of his, with 
a saddle as heavy as himself.’’ 





‘* Really, Naomie, you do frighten us dread- 
fully !’? observed her aunt. 

‘“‘DoI; well, never mind. Now, Bridget, you 
have told your tale, you may leave me to my 
aunt’s care. I will study fashion so well that I 
will know a truth from a fashionable falsehood, 
that is when truth is truth, and when it is not, and 
I will behave myself.’’ 

‘*Och! but you’re a darlint ; bless you,’’ said 
Bridget, as she departed, raising her hands and 
eyes to heaven. 

A grand ball was given by Mrs. Walker, to 
which she invited Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort, Clar- 
ence, and the young ladies. 

There were two weeks of preparation. Mantua- 
makers and milliners were employed to exert all 
their skill, as Mrs. Beaufort was determined that 
her protegés should appear in the height of the 
fashion. Rich satins, silks, handsome jewelry, 
laces and flowers were artistically introduced in 
adorning them. The rooms were brilliantly 
lighted, the music was enchanting, and they were 


| received by Mr. and Mrs. Walker with marked 


respect, and introduced to the guests, who were 
all strangers to them. 

Most unfortunately there was one branch of 
education that, Geraldine had forgotten in her 
catalogue of accomplishments. That was dancing! 
Therefore, when the dancing commenced, they 
had to sit still and be lookers on. That to Nao- 
mie was dreadful! Her feet felt in motion as if 
they must dance, but alas! she did not know how 
to use those refractory members, and there she 
had to sit looking at others enjoying themselves ; 
it was a sad punishment to her, she would rather 
have got up and danced an Indian war dance than 
to sit still while such music was playing. 

During the intervals of the music, conversation 
became general. Naomie looked really beautiful ; 
her childish face and form looked like the picture 
of innocence arrayed for slaughter amongst them. 
Her dress was of pure white, of the most costly 
appearance; pearls and japonicas were the orna- 
ments she wore, which were in harmony with her 
lovely fair complexion, forming a beautiful con- 
trast to the brunette Idaho, whose dress was of a 
rich golden hue, with diamond and ruby orna- 
ments tastefully arranged in her raven black hair. 

The tongue of envy had been at work all the 
evening, and at length caught food to give it 
strength, at seeing them seated during the dancing. 
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Their remarks were so numerous that Miss Oak- 
land feared that they had been overheard, there- 
fore endeavored to make the amende honorable, 
and approached them as if they had been uttering 
high praises, saying, ‘‘I declare, it is quite a plea- 
sure to have your company. But why did you 
not join in the dance ?’’ 

‘Our dancing is quite different from yours,”’ 
replied Idaho, perfectly unconscious that she was 
making a reply that might expose them to ridicule 
if the circumstances of their former life were 
known. 

Naomie perceived on the face of Miss Oakland 
a smile of derision, which roused her proud spirit, 
and she observed: ‘*Oh, yes; the Menomonees 
never dance such stupid kind of dances.’’ 

‘*The Menomonees!’’ exclaimed Miss Oak- 
land ; ‘‘ who are they ?’’ 

‘« They are those of our ancient, noble race !’’ 
replied Naomie, with a look of exultation and 
pride. 

Miss Oakland had never heard of the tribe of 
Menomonee Indians, and concluded that the 
ancient, noble race must mean some high order of 
nobility. Consequently she changed her manners 
and behavior to the supposed high-born ladies 
she was talking to, and before leaving them 
hoped she would have the honor of their company 
at a ball she intended to give in a few weeks. 
‘* Where I hope, dear ladies, you will overlook the 
stupidity of our dances, or else be the leader, and 
introduce yours in their place.’ Clarence bowed 
his thanks, and Miss Oakland lost no time in 
spreading the information that she imagined she 
had gained; and before the evening was over 
every one had it that Mrs. and Miss Melbourne 
were descended from the highest orders of nobility ; 
some said, of Spain, others of France, but all 
united in paying the most servile attentions to the 
youth and beauty of Mrs. Walker’s visitors; nor 
was any of it diminished when the lady of the 
house led Naomie into the music-room, where her 
charming voice sealed the doom of envy and 
calied rapture from all. 

The invitation from Miss Oakland came in due 
time. 

“T will not go. 
Naomie. 

‘Then you must send your regret,’’ observed 
Geraldine. 

‘*My regret! What is that ?’’ 


I do not like her!’’ said 





‘* A regret in fashionable terms means a note in 
answer to an invitation to a ball or soiree, express- 
ing your regret that you cannot attend, other 
engagements preventing you.”’ 

‘*But, I do not regret it. I could go if I 
wished ; but I do not wish to go. Suppose I write 
and say so at once, can’t I?”’ 

** Oh, no; that would be an insult.’’ 

‘*Truth, an insult? So then fashion requires 
me to write a falsehood, and put my two beautiful 
new names that that same fashion has given me to 
it. Ah! the Menomonees never would have made 
me sign Minehaha to such a fib; but I will do it. 
Now I think it is no great harm in me. For it 
was fashion that gave me the name of Naomie 
Melbourne, and fashion asks Naomie Melbourne 
to sign the falshood. Is Minehaha accountable 
for it, or Naomie?”’ 

So the regret was written and sent, to the great 
relief of Idaho, who appeared every day more 
reluctant to mingle in society ; the remembrance 
of her mother’s apostacy, and her flight from the 
convent, seemed to weigh on her spirits, besides 
the sudden transition from a nomadic life to an 
elevated sphere in society bewildered and ener- 
vated her physical powers. Day after day she de- 
clined in health. The precepts of religion that 
had been instilled into her dawning reason by 
Clarence, in her forest home, burst into full exist- 
ence, and futurity only appeared before her in all 
its glory. The stoic indifference to life that her 
race possesses was heightened by her desire to quit 
it, that her spirit might soar to the promised re- 
gions of bliss. 

Her love for Clarence was lost in the anticipa- 
tion of the change about to take place; thus, 
instead of the warm enthusiast that she was in her 
girlhood, she became a cool, dispassionate devotee, 
who considered her earthly mission as fulfilled 
when she sunk into a peaceful, everlasting slumber, 
from which she was never to awake in this world; 
the angel of Death veiled his own face, as if in 
pity for the poor girl who had been the companion 
of her childhood, who was kneeling in uncon- 
trollable anguish at her side. 


CHAPTER XVIII. A NEW ENTERPRISE.—HO! FOR 
THE GOLD DIGGINGS!—CLARENCE AND PARTY 
START OVERLAND FOR CALIFORNIA, 


TimE rolled on in years, yet no tidings came 
from Mrs. Melbourne. Clarence had waited im- 
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patiently for her return ; his position was irksome 
to his independent spirit, although Belle’s lively 
manners amused and fascinated him, and he might 
have remained a little longer quiet if they had not 
sent for her to return home. 

Several of Clarence’s friends were forming a 
party to go to California. The gold excitement 
was at its height. Every one thought they would 
make their fortune at mining, who had courage 
sufficient to undertake the hardships of a life of 
that kind. 

Amongst the party organizing was Mr. James 
Lawrence, Albert Malvern, Edgar Mortimer, and 
several others. 

Having made up his mind to accompany them, 
he informed his aunt ; she endeavored to dissuade 
him, but in vain, and as to Naomie, as soon as 
she heard of it, she resolved to go too. 

‘* Nonsense !’’ said Clarence, ‘‘a woman could 
not go on such an expedition. No one ever heard 
of such a thing.”’ 

‘Well, they will hear of it now. You say that 
you are leading a life of dependence, although 
you are living with your own aunt. Now, I have 
no claim on any one, and if you cast me off, I 
will run away.’’ 

‘*Naomie, it is cruel of you to suppose that I 
would cast you off. My aunt will take care of 
you, if not for your own sake, at least for mine; 
but how would it look for me to take a young 
woman with us?”’ 

‘*T am not a young woman, I am only a young 
girl, and if you do not let me go, I will go else- 
where. But we will talk of it another time.’’ 

‘* If you will only be satisfied to return with my 
aunt, you can go as far as St. Louis with us.’’ 

**Oh, yes, I will go to St. Louis;’’ she seemed 
delighted with the idea, seemingly giving up all 
idea of urging her suit. 

‘*What is it I hear Naomie?’’ Geraldine in- 
quired, with tears in her eyes, on meeting her. 
**You do not know how much I have become 
attached to you. You have supplied the place 
in my affections that the mother of Clarence 
held. And yet you would leave me.”’ 

Naomie could scarcely reply; her tears almost 
choked. ‘‘Indeed, I love you; the parting will 
be dreadful to me!’’ she threw herself into Geral- 
dine’s arms, and wept for some time, when she 
proceeded, ‘‘’Tis for a while, a very little while. 
He took care of me, and I must go to take care of 
him, and bring him back.” 





‘*But you do not know; only think of the 
privations that you will have to suffer, and what 
will people say ?”’ 

“I do not know what they will say, but I 
know what I will do; I will take care of Clarence 
as he has taken care of me.’’ 

A meeting of the parties for the proposed mining 
association was held, as it was arranged that the 
party were to purchase their wagons, machinery, 
provisions, and everything needful for the enter- 
prise, at St. Louis, Mr. Beaufort supplying half 
the funds. Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort and Naomie 
were to accompany them as far as that place. 

‘*Now, gentlemen,’’ said Mr. Beaufort, ‘I 
have a favor to request of you. I have a young 
friend, that I have a great regard for, an orphan, 
who wishes to try his hand at prospecting in Cali- 
fornia; will you allow him to be of your party, 
and to take charge of him ?”’ 

‘* Certainly !’’ was the unanimous reply. 

‘* He shall be no expense to you, for everything 
will be provided for the occasion. It is a specu- 
lation between me and the lad. He will join you 
at Independence.’’ 

The journey as far as St. Louis was a very plea- 
sant one. Their stay there occupied some weeks 
in making preparation. All seemed well pleased 
with the trip. 

Amongst the party that had associated together 
were young men of talent and enterprising spirits. 
Their leader was Albert Malvern, a very ac- 
complished scholar; his appearance was very 
attractive, his form manly, his face intelligent, 
expressive, and his manners insinuating; in fact 
there was a certain je ne sais guoi that was sure to 
fascinate a young female like Naomie; she had 
just arrived at that age when enthusiasm usurps 
the place of reason. Her childish girlhood sud- 
denly changed into womanhood, as love, like the 
summer’s sun, expands the bud until it blossoms, 
while love sported round, and mocked them both. 
Could Albert behold her without admiring her? 
No! he saw a beautiful vision before him. 

He endeavored to engage her in conversation, 
but in vain; she appeared as if in a dream. 
Thoughts were wandering to acts in contempla- 
tion, and then back to the new-found subject of 
admiration before her. Then to the peaceful 
home she thought of leaving—all these appeared 
in succession vividly before her. His presence 
recalled to her mind the consequences of a failure, 
and she hesitated what step to take. 
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It was this war, this violent struggle of will 
against the world’s proprieties that paralyzed her 
faculties, and destroyed that enchanting naivete 
that would have captivated him. She appeared 
as if in a dream, only replying in monosyllables 
of ‘* Yes’’ or ‘*No,”’ and that so faintly murmured 
as to be almost inarticulate, that he deemed her a 
nonentity. The beautiful statue dazzled the sight 
of Albert, but left his other senses unimpaired, as 
he exclaimed: ‘Oh, for some Promethean fire, 
that, like Pygmalion, I could animate my beau- 
tiful statue !’’ 

But the time for separation arrived. It was 
the first dull evening that the travellers had spent 
in St. Louis. Naomie withdrew at an early hour. 
The miners were to start in the morning in their 
wagons for Independence. 

When they reached Independence they found 
the wagon was there before them; it was well 
supplied with everything necessary for the expe- 
dition, and an ugly looking boy, apparently 
between twelve or fourteen years of age. His 
complexion was very dark, almost amounting to 
the hue of a dark mulatto, his hair was very short 
and coal black, and eyebrows to correspond. His 
slender form was clothed in coarse homespun ; he 
said his name was Francisco. A few days more 
spent in preparations at Independence, and they 
started to cross the plains to the far, far West. 


CHAPTER XIX. THE INQUISITION. 

DrearyY, lonely and deserted seemed the home 
of the Beauforts on their return. As they were 
mournfully conversing on the melancholy life that 
was in prospect for them, a stranger was announced, 
and a tall, manly form stood before them. Percy 
offered a seat, while Geraldine rang for a servant 
to light up the room. The gentleman remained 
silent until Percy asked his name. 

‘*Do you not know me?’’ 

**Melbourne!’’ exclaimed Percy. ‘‘My dear 
fellow, where have you been? Where have you 
come from ?’’ 

‘‘Oh! why were you not here a few weeks 
ago?’’ asked Geraldine. 

‘*Give me time, and I will answer your ques- 
tions, and then allow me to ask you some. I was 
taken prisoner by the Indians, from whom I have 
escaped. Now tell me, where is my wife ?’’ 

**Gone to Spain to fulfill her father’s wishes,” 
answered Geraldine, as Melbourne sunk into his 





seat, overcome by disappointment. ‘‘She saw you 
fall in the attack of the Indians ?’’ 

‘*And my daughter ?”’ 

‘*She was lost at that time, and has never been 
heard of since; but your son left here a few weeks 
ago for California.”’ 

‘‘My son one way, my wife another; which 
way shall I go?”’ 

‘*No way!’’ answered Percy. ‘Stay here; I 
have got you, and will keep you until some of them 
come back. You shall stay here and console us 
for the absence of those folks that are speculating 
in running to the different quarters of the globe.’’ 

The reunion of the old friends, companions in 
arms, was a pleasure to both of them. Percy was 
determined, if possible, to make his place a central 
home for the assemblage of all the family, when 
the following letter from Cadiz made Melbourne 
consent to remain there until he could hear further 
from his wife. 

“Dec. — Aft Sea. 

Dear Aunt: When I wrote last, how little did 
I dream of the horrible events that awaited me! 
I had just finished my letter to you, when Sister 
Agatha rushed into my cell, pale and trembling. 
Her entrance was immediately followed by three 
knocks at my door. It was the dreaded signal of 
the officers of the Inquisition. On opening the 
door, I beheld the officials of that dreadful tri- 
bunal. They ordered me to be ready to appear 
before the Grand Master. I was hurried down 
into the Hall of the Convent, where all the officers 
of the Inquisition, priests, monks and nuns were 
assembled. 

The dark Moorish architecture, its sombre carv- 
ings, gave a most solemn, terribly romantic ap- 
pearance to the whole proceedings. I looked 
around ; there was no voice said, God have mercy 
on her. No eye, that looked with kindness on 
me. I was borne off to a dark, damp cell; then 
for the first time I felt the horrors of fanaticism 
united with power. 

Heaven keep my own dear country from such 
influences! After remaining in the dungeon for 
several hours, I was taken into the Hall of the 
Inquisition. Its walls were draped with black; 
on one side was the rack, on the other the heads- 
man’s block, before which stood the headsman with 
his axe ; the Inquisitors were all arrayed in black, 
on which were the symbols of their office, the 
deathshead and bones in white. They were ranged 
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on each side. The Grand Master was seated on 
his throne in the centre. He was upwards of 
eighty years of age. His long white hair and 
beard hung over his black robe, while his sunken 
eyes, bent on the ground, seemed to tremble under 
his gray eyebrows. On being ordered to stand 
up before them, I inquired, ‘‘Of what am I 
accused ?”’ 

‘‘ We answer no questions, but ask them !’’ 
the answer. 

‘¢ What is your name ?”’ 

‘¢ Naomie Huertas Melbourne.”’ 

‘* By what right have you assumed those names?”’ 

‘* My first and second names by the rites of 
baptism and birth, my last by my marriage.”’ 

‘¢ Where is your husband ?”’ 

“* Dead !’’ 

‘* Have you any children ?”’ 

“*T believe so.’”’ 

‘¢You believe so? No evasion; speak to the 
point!’’ This question seemed urged by the 
Grand Inquisitor, whose whole frame trembled 
with emotion. My eye met his, and I saw a tear 
glistening in it as the recorder proceeded. 

‘¢ How many children have you?”’ 


was 


‘¢One son ; perhaps a daughter !”’ 
‘« Where are they ?”’ 
‘‘My son was taken captive by the savage 


Indians. My poor daughter! Of their fate I am 
ignorant, and know not whether they are dead or 
alive !’’ 

‘«¢ Where were you born ?”’ 

‘In the United States of America.”’ 

‘¢ Why did you leave America ?’’ 

‘‘I came in search of my mother, who was a 
native of Spain, and of noble family.’’ My an- 
swer had scarcely been given before the aged 
sefior, the Grand Master of the Inquisition, 
gasped for breath; his eyes closed, his hands 
clutched the dark robe that enshrouded him, as he 
murmured, ‘‘ Retribution! Yes, retribution come 
at last.’ Silence reigned for full fifteen minutes ; 
at length he waved his long arm and slender 
fingers, ordering all to withdraw but myself; but 
the conflicting struggle was in vain. He fell sense- 
less into the arms of the retiring officials, and was 
borne off. My trial was postponed on accougt of 
his illness, and I was remanded back to my dungeon. 

Some weary days passed, how many I knew not, 
for day and night were the same to me. I ate my 
bread and water, and often fell asleep, overcome 





by excitement and terror; at last I was awakened 
by the opening of the door of my cell; on its 
closing, the Grand Master of the Inquisition stood 
before me, with a dark lantern in one hand and a 
large bundle under his arm, which he placed on 
the floor. Iwas about calling for assistance, when 
he grasped my arm and motioned me to be silent. 
‘¢ Speak low !’’ said he, ‘‘ the walls have ears, and 
spies are every where around us. You, poor girl, 
are the object of their suspicions. You must leave 
Spain immediately. I will convey you on board 
of a vessel that is to sail for England. You behold 
before you a miserable, broken-hearted wretch, 
who, in the midst of wealth and splendor, lingers 
out a desolate existence. Alas! how dearly have 
I atoned for the false pride of race. I stand almost 


alone in the world. I am like the withered, blasted 


pine, around whom the lightning flashes, and hope 
sports in derision. One branch only remains of 
what was once a powerful, noble family. On 
you depends the future existence of that solitary 
branch. Iam the father of your mother.”’ 

Terror, mingled with unknown and conflicting 
feelings, oppressed me as I threw myself on my 
knees, imploring him to spare me. 

“Spare you! my poor child. I must be the 
suppliant, for I am the sinner.’’ Tears fell pro- 
fusely from his aged eyes as he placed his trem- 
bling hands upon my head, blessing me, as he 
raised me to his arms, and proceeded to urge my 
forgiveness for injuries done to me and my mother. 
‘I spurned her, exiled her, my daughter! Oh, 
forgive me. Do not deceive me; speak truly, and 
answer as you would were it your last hour, and 
Death standing ready to embrace you in its cold, 
dark folds. Your son! speak, tell me of your 
son! Your daughter, of my daughter! Where 
is that son?’’ The vehemence with which he asked 
the question almost terrified me, as I replied, ‘‘He 
was taken captive in the wilds of Florida, where 
his father was engaged contending against the 
native Indians to gain possession of the soil sold 
to the United States Government by Spain. When 
they were driven off the land to the far West, they 
seized him and bore him off with them. There 
was retribution in that; but a cruel retaliation to 
me. It was in pursuit of him that my husband 
was killed; and my poor daughter, an infant, 
whose eyes were not open to the light of heaven 
but a few months, was lost in the woods. Her 
fate is still in uncertainty.” 
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**Is there no means by which we can recover 
the boy? It must be done; lose notime. I will 
make an application through our government to 
the American Government. But you must make 
your escape now by stealth, for even my power is 
nothing in opposition to that of the Inquisition. 
Haste, put on the dress that isin the bundle. I 
know each turn in the subterranean caverns under 
us. I will conduct you on board of a vessel that 
is to sail in the morning for England. Once there, 
you will be free to commence your search for your 
mother, by the direction I have prepared for you. 
Hasten, or daylight may overtake us.”’ 

While he was giving directions, I opened the 
bundle, and took from it a dress. It was that of 
an Inquisitor. I put it over my nun’s habit, when 
we descended several stone stairs which led toa 
dark cave, from which we proceeded along wind- 
ing avenues, till we came to a door, which he 
opened ; we found ourselves in a street, where 
there was a voiture in waiting. He hurried me 
into it, took the reins, and drove on till we reached 
the quay, where a vessel was lying nearly ready to 
sail. He got the sailors to bring two chests on 
board that were in the voiture; he opened it then, 
then handed me a package, with the keys, saying, 
‘* Here is the name of the place where your mother 
is, with all the necessary papers for her release, 
and the title deeds of my estate for your son, my 
successor; every paper that will be requisite for 
his succession to my title and estates at my death, 
which I trust will not take place until I hold him 
in my embrace. In the other chest, you will find 
dresses suitable for you, and sufficient money for 
for all that you require. When more is wanted, 
draw on me for it. If that boy’s liberty can be 
obtained by money, let it be done; thousands 





shall be paid for it immediately. Remain in the 
cabin till the vessel is out at sea. Farewell! day 
is breaking, farewell. May the blessings of heaven 
be with you, and assist you in your undertakings!” 
The aged sefior held me in his arms, and implored 
my pardon so fervently, so affectionately, that I 
believe that if he had asked me for my life I would 
have given it without a sigh. Pardon him? Alas! 
all sense of past wrongs were forgotten; love, 
filial duty, respect and affection only remained. 
I felt as if I had found a father, and his wrongs to 
me were blotted forever from my book of memory. 
At last.with one seeming effort he rushed off. 

I was once more alone. The vessel did not 
sail that morning. I remained concealed during 
the day, as numerous persons came and departed 
from or aboard the vessel, apparently in confu- 
sion. 

At midnight the sound of the city bells were 
heard tolling in lingering, solemn peals, denoting 
the departure of the soul of some high official. 
A presentiment of some fear seized me.. What 
was it? Why should it overcome me with dread. 
The captain came into my cabin; he seemed ina 
state of excitement when I inquired the cause of 
those peals? His answer was: ‘They toll for 
the departure of the soul from the body of Prince 
de Huertas, Grand Master of the Inquisition, your 
grandfather. I have to leave immediately.’’ 

Tears fell from my already wearied eyes at his 
loss, and terror struck to my heart lest anything 
should impede my departure. But worn and 
weary sleep came to my relief, and ere the break 
of day I felt the pure, free air that blew over the 
billows of the ocean. Oh, how I welcomed its 
blue waves as they were bearing me from the land 
of my mother, to herself, I hope |’’ 
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Only a baby, 

Kissed and caressed, 

Gently held to a mother’s breast, 
Only a child, 

Toddling along, 

Brightening now its happy home. 
Only a boy, 

Trudging to school, 

Governed now by sterner rule, 
Only a youth, 

Living in dreams, 

Full of promise life now seems, 
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Only a man, 

Battling in life, 

Shared in now by a loving wife. 
Only a father, 

Burdened with care, 

Silver threads in dark-brown hair. 
Only a graybeard, 

Toddling again, 

Growing old and full of pain. 
Only a mound, 

O’ergrown with % 

Dreams unrealized—rest at last, 
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By SopuieE S. 


SoME years ago my great-uncle, James Brown- 
ing, died, and left me his heir. My inheritance 
was sufficient to render me independent, and miy 
pleasure at being freed from the arduous labor of 
teaching, hitherto necessary to maintain myself, 
was not alloyed by any deep grief for my uncle’s 
death, for I had scarcely known him. 

His early life had been spent in foreign-travels. 
Some twenty years previous to his death he had 
returned to his home, a large, old house, situated 
on a plantation in Southern Maryland, which had 
been owned by his family since the first settlement 
of the State; and here he had lived a hermit’s 
life, taking no notice of the attentions shown him 
by the neighboring gentry. These attentions had 
at first been pressing, for though his estate had 
been sadly curtailed of its original extent, he was 
*‘one of the old families ;’’ but as time went on 
and he still held aloof, they gradually ceased to 
notice him, excepting to tell and hear wonderful 
stories of the splendid furniture of his house, the 
many curiosities he had brought home from foreign 
parts, and his eccentric, not to say insane, con- 
duct. This last idea amply explained all the rest ; 
what sane man could withhold himself from the 
charms of ¢hezr social circle? 

Many of these stories had reached me, and 
though I did not believe all I heard, I was much 
disappointed to find in lieu of the Oriental splen- 
dor which had been reported only the plain, sub- 
stantial furniture which had been in the house for 
generations. Only in one wing had he made any 
change, but the three rooms which it contained 
were indeed very splendidly fitted up, and filled 
with curiosities in cabinets, sculpture, paintings, 
carvings, jewelry, silverware, and books. I had 
occupation for months in examining the treasures 
of this suite, and had been so engaged six months 
before I found the MSS. I am about to transcribe. 
Whether it was in truth what it purported to be, 
I cannot say; but the paper bore every mark of 
extreme age, and the language was so antiquated 
that, though well acquainted with French, I found 
great difficulty in translating it. 

The following endorsement in my uncle’s hand 
was written on the sheet which enveloped the MSS. : 
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‘*The enclosed came into my possession in 
rather a curious way. At one time in my travels 
I was induced, by circumstances which I need not 
mention, to stay for some years at an ancient 
chateau in the Spanish Pyrenees. My dwelling 
was owned by a gentleman who lived at Madrid, 
and it had been suffered to become almost ruinous, 
though the estate was cultivated by a farmer who 
lived at a village half a league distant. 

Under these circumstances, my offer to rent the 
chateau was eagerly accepted, and I at once got 
workmen to repair such rooms as I neeced. It 
was in removing the worm-eaten wainscoat from 
one of these that the MSS. was discovered in a 
small recess which contained other articles, which 
I sent to the owner, who willingly gave me the 
MSS. 

On making inquiry I found that tradition cred- 
ited the writer with insanity. He had purchased 
the chateau when quite a youth, had married a 
Spanish lady, and left sons whose descendants 
still held the place. He was much respected, but 
from his aversion to society and other eccentrici- 
ties, was supposed to be insane. As the same 
thing has been asserted of me for the same reason, 
and I consider myself perfectly sane, I see no 
reason why Henri de B— should not have been 
sane too. a 

Tue MSS. 

My name is Henri de B—. I was born in the 
province of Auvergne, in the year 1640, but my 
parents removed from the town in which I was 
born, while I was yet an infant, and my first 
recollections are of the castle of Pigneral, of which 
my father was one of the officers. 

In this gloomy fortress, sometimes used as a 
place of confinement for political prisoners, I 
passed my happiest years. I was an only child, 
but I was not lonely, for I had a playmate, whom 
I was taught to call ‘‘ Monseigneur Philippe ;’’ I 
never asked if he had any surname. 

He had been under the care of the Governor of 
Pigneral ever since he could remember, and had 
never left its grounds, though he was allowed to 
wander at will through the gardens and courts of 
the castle. 
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Like any other child who had never known 
another playmate I loved Philippe, though he was 
both imperious and vindictive; but, as I was 
always made to submit to his will, and was natur- 
ally of a timid and yielding temper, we got on 
well together ; and, as I said before, I loved him, 
having no one else to cling to but my father, for 
my mother had died when I was but two years 
old. 

I was about sixteen when the first great event 
in my life took place. I went with my father to 
visit Paris. We stayed with a brother of my late 
mother’s, who was in the service of Monsieur 
Foquet, the Superintendent of Finance, and 
through him we readily obtained admission to 
view all the sights and wonders of the metropolis. 
Through him too, we were admitted to places 
where we could see all the great people of the 
Court. I was enraptured at the beauty of the 
Queen Regent and her ladies, and surprised be- 
yond measure at the splendid attire of all the 
glittering train. In my simplicity I thought the 
whole world must have been swept to supply such 
a mass of gold and gems. And yet this splendor 
was poverty compared to the display in after 
years, when courtiers spent the year’s rent of an 
enormous estate on a dress for one féte to please 
their idol, the king, while poor mothers strangled 
their infants, that they might be spared the 
miseries inflicted on the wretched peasantry to 
raise the enormous sums so rashly squandered. 

In the midst of one of these glittering court 
spectacles, I one day saw a youth of eighteen, whose 
dress of blue velvet, somewhat worn, and with- 
out any of the jewels so profusely worn by others, 
made him conspicuous amid the gorgeous crowd ; 
but it was not the dress that struck me, but the 
appearance of the wearer in sucha place. Forget- 
ting where I was, I cried out, ‘‘ Look, father! 
look ! there is Philippe, whom we left at Pigneral.’’ 

My father bade me be silent, but looking at the 
youth said, ‘‘ Mon Dieu ! it is indeed he, but how 
is it possible !’’ 

My uncle now inquired the cause of our agi- 
tation, and when my father replied, increased our 
surprise by stating that the youth in the blue 
velvet dress was the young king. 

** But how is it possible,’’ asked my father, as 
we returned home, ‘‘ that the king is so shabbily 
dressed ?”’ 

‘*Ah,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ The king is a minor, 





M. de Mazarin is the real sovereign, the Queen 
Regent is entirely governed by him; it is said 
they are privately married.”’ 

*€ Married ! a priest! a cardinal married! im- 
possible,’’ interrupted my father. 

‘* A cardinal if you please, but no priest,’’ said 
my uncle; ‘‘ Monsieur de Mazarin has never taken 
the vows, so it is quite possible, and it would be 
impossible to account for his influence with the 
Queen in any other way. He allows the poor 
young king a very small income, and even that is 
not regularly paid. It is said that the very sheets 
on his bed are darned, and he is so good, our 
king; when he reigns really, it will be well for 
France.”’ 

‘But his mother, the Queen,”’ said I; ‘‘she 
was splendidly dressed, why should he go thread- 
bare ?”’ 

‘*His mother does not care for him,” said my 
uncle, ‘‘ all her love is for ‘Monsieur,’ his brother; 
you saw him beside her.’ 

‘But he is so beautiful, the king, and looks so 
good,”’ said I. 

‘*That may be, but there is no reason to be 
given for a woman’s whims. Who is this Philippe 
you speak of ?”’ 

‘* Indeed, I cannot tell you that,’’ said my 
father. ‘‘ He is a prisoner at Pigneral ; was there 
when I went to the place. I know no more of 
him, except that we have orders to treat him with 
great deference, and he has everything he asks for 
granted to him.’’ 

** Except freedom,’’ was the reply. 

‘That, of course,’’ responded my father, 
‘¢though he has never asked for it; he has the 
liberty of the castle and grounds, and I suppose 
scarcely knows that he is not free.’’ 

Soon after this we returned to Pigneral. We 
found the Governor, Monsieur de L—, ill with 
paralysis, and the command devolved on my father. 

Some months after we received a visit from my 
uncle. He came with but one attendant and 
stayed several weeks. I was much neglected by 
Philippe during this visit ; he was quite absorbed 
by the stories of Paris and the court, told by my 
uncle’s servant, and spent nearly all his time con- 
versing with him. Though it is true that I also 
might have listened to these stories, I did not do 
so, for I fancied that they wished to avoid me. 
Several times I was sure the conversation was 
changed when I joined them. With all the pride 
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of wounded affection I avoided them, and fre- | 
quently stole away to a little retreat I had 
contrived for myself in the grounds, which was 
unknown toanyone. One day I had almost fallen 
asleep in my little nest, when I was roused by 
voices just outside my hiding-place. I did not 
show myself, because to do so would be to reveal 
my hidden refuge, and beside I had a great 
curiosity to hear some of the conversation from 
which I had felt myself excluded, but what I now 
heard, bewildered and astonished me. 

‘* It is true,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ that Monsieur 

Foquet’s attention was first called to the matter by 
Henri’s noticing the great resemblance ; he then 
went cautiously to work, and learned from many 
sources, but principally from Madame de Chea- 
ruse, the history I have just told you. You are 
certainly the King’s twin brother, and have as 
good, perhaps a better claim to the throne than 
he has.’’ 
. **But why,’’ I heard Philippe reply, ‘‘ does 
Monsieur Foquet send you to tell me this? How 
can I regain my rights? Or even supposing I 
could do so, what can be his motive? for I cannot 
believe him to be actuated by a mere abstract 
love of justice.”’ 

‘* No, Monseigneur,’’ was the reply, ‘* Monsieur 
Foquet no doubt loves justice as well as others ; 
but it would be questionable philanthropy to dis- 
turb the peace of all France that you might reign 
instead of your brother; nor does he propose to 
doso. Your great resemblance to the king has 
inspired him with the idea of substituting you for 
your brother; simply to put you on the throne 
and the king in the prison; and his motive is 
that the king loves him not, but is plotting his 
ruin with Colbert, who not only incites him to 
ruin the superintendent, but being a heretic, will, 
as soon as he gains power, induce the king to 
make laws in favor of the heretics, and France will 
be ruled by the Huguenots. To all this Monsieur 
Foquet of course objects, and thinks if he can suc- 
ceed in his great scheme, that your gratitude will 
make you his friend.’’ 

** Most certainly his friend, but I should like to 
see Monsieur Foquet himself.’’ 

‘* Sire, he is at your feet,’’ and I heard a rustle 
of the leaves as he bent his knee, ‘‘ and is devoted, 
as he ever will be, to your service.’’ 

‘*But have you considered, Monsieur,’’ said 
Philippe, after a pause, ‘‘ the difficulties that make 





your plan almost impossible! Even should you 
succeed in substituting me for Louis, though I see 
not how that is to be done, my ignorance of the 
persons, characters, and histories of the members 
of the court circles would soon betray all.’’ 

‘¢ All this I have thought of, your Highness. I 
have in my pay, and devoted to my interests, 
many artists and literary men who will do my 
bidding without inquiry. I will, where it is 
possible, obtain portraits of the principal courtiers 
and send them to you with minute accounts of the 
history and character of each; where it is not 
possible to obtain portraits, the written descrip- 
tion shall be so accurate as to leave little room for 
fear of failure in not recognizing them. Fortune 
favors us in leaving the command of your prison 
as it is at present ; I have made arrangements for 
forwarding parcels to you, and will take care that 
no change shall be made for some months at least. 
Now, if you can do your part by becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the details I shall send 
you, that difficulty is overcome.’’ 

‘‘T have a quick and retentive memory,”’ said 
Philippe; ‘‘no long time will be needed for that.’’ 

‘¢ Then all, I doubt not, will go well. Take no 
one into your confidence; meet me at this same 
place at the usual time to-morrow ; I will give you 
a package for present study, and inform you of 
means for future communication. Adieu, my 
Prince.”’ 

I heard him retire, but Philippe stayed some time 
in deep thought; at length, he too left, and I was 
free to leave my hiding-place ; half stunned with 
what I had heard, I at first knew not what to do, 
but at length I concluded to conceal myself again 
next day, and then tell my father of the plot I had 
discovered. The papers which would then be in 
Philippe’s hands, would vouch for the truth of a 
story, which without proof would seem too wild 
and improbable for credit. I doubted not that 
my father would at once do his duty, by arresting 
the conspirators, and informing the king’s council 
of the plot. 

Listening the next day, I heard the manner in 
which they were to correspond arranged, and 
learned that as soon as Philippe was perfect in his 
part, Monsieur Foquet was to give a grand féte to 
the king at his residence at Vaux, during which 
the substitution of one brother for the other 
should be accomplished. He urged Philippe not 
to delay, lest the king’s patience should be ex- 
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hausted and himself arrested, which of course 
would ruin all, and added: 

‘¢ Mark me, my prince, should all go well, do 
not at once show favor to me; so sudden a change 
would cause inquiry ; seem suspicious of me, and 
talk of arresting me ; I shall understand it all.”’ 

‘Such a part will be hard to play to my bene- 
factor, my saviour I may say,’’ replied Philippe ; 
‘can it not be avoided ?”’ 

‘« It is really necessary that it should be done,”’ 
was the answer, ‘‘ But it pleases me that you 
should find it difficult.”’ And his tone showed 
that he was gratified, as he took his leave. 

Philippe walked up and down muttering to him- 
self words that seemed to contradict his profession 
of confidence in Foquet ; but I paid little atten- 
tion to what he said, being anxious to escape that I 
might see my father at once. 

When I did see him, to my great surprise he 
took no such steps as I had thought he would; in- 
stead, he told me to watch closely, and bring him 
instant information of all I learned, but not to 
breathe aught of the affair to any one. 

This plan was very repugnant to me; but the 
next morning my uncle and his disguised attend- 
ant left us, and as shortly after the man who had 
been bribed to deliver the packages to Philippe 
was dismissed, I concluded that my father had 
thought it best to put an end to the plot quietly, 
and not make known Monsieur Foquet’s part in 
it, because of my uncle’s obligations to him. 
Certainly, he kept a much closer watch upon 
Philippe, attending him often himself. As time 
went on and everything continued as usual, I 
began to think there was nothing to fear. 

In the summer of 1660, my father was appointed 
to a post in the castle of the Isle of St. Marguerite 
on the coast of Provence, with orders to go at 
once to his new place. To explain his reluctance 
to obey this order, he let me know that he himself 
had conveyed the packages to Philippe when sent 
by Foquet, and had received from the superin- 
tendent large sums for this service and for keep- 
ing the secret. It now appeared to him that he 
should lose the hope of future payments, but the 4 
order was imperative. He must go. 

I parted from Philippe with sorrow, but he dis- 
played no grief at losing his old playmate; neither, 
greatly to my relief and surprise, did he seem at 
all chagrined at the defeat of the plot, which 





seemed to me a necessary consequence of my 


father’s removal. For myself I was glad that the 
affair was at an end, and grieved that my father 
had been concerned init. Now, that my mind 
was at rest on the subject, I enjoyed the change 
from Pigneral to sunny Provence. 

We had been at St. Marguerite’s some months, 
for it was late in the summer or early in autumn, 
that, in the early dawn of the morning, I was 
awakened to assist in receiving a prisoner who had 
just arrived in a close carriage, guarded by armed 
men. I hastened down to the court yard, and 
while my father read the order, handed him by 
the leader of the guards, I superintended the 
removal of the prisoner, who was in an insensible 
state, to the best apartment in the castle, which 
was hastily prepared for him. 

His face was covered, and when I removed the 
mufflers that concealed it, in order to restore him 
to consciousness, I saw the well-known features of 
Philippe ; but, grown wiser than I had been in 
Paris, I made no comment. 

In a few minutes my father entered in great 
haste, and ordered every one but myself to leave 
the room; he then showed mea mask of black 
velvet with steel springs, which he said the pris- 
oner was to wear, and not be allowed to remove 
in the presence of any one under pain of death; 
that he was to be treated with great deference, and 
allowed every indulgence compatible with perfect 
security. The least failure on our part to obey 
these orders, would be utter ruin to us. 

The unfortunate prisoner now showed signs of 
consciousness, he breathed more freely, and partly 
opened his eyes, then seeing me as I bent over 
him he started up crying: 

‘*Who are you? what do you want! Where 
are Des Vardes and D’ Agiullon ?”’ 

‘* We know nothing, Monseigneur, of any such 
persons,’’ said my father; ‘‘ we are here because 
you are a prisoner under our charge.”’ 

‘* A prisoner! Iaprisoner! Villain! I am your 
king.”’ 

Then seeing the tears on my cheek, for I now 
saw but too clearly that I had been mistaken in 
thinking our prisoner Philippe, and that the 
daring plot had succeeded, he turned to me and 
said: 

‘* You feel for me! If this is some jest let it end 
at once, and I will pardon all concerned. Where 
is Monsieur Foquet ? call him hither.’’ 

‘*T am sorry, Monseigneur,’’ said my father, 
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respectfully, ‘‘ that it is out of my power to call 
Monsieur Foquet. This is the castle of the Isle of 
St. Marguerite, and the superintendent is probably 
now at Vaux, where he is holding a great féte 
which the king honors with his presence; so you 
see we cannot think you to be the king. More- 
over, I am ordered not to let you converse with 
your guards, and to see that you wear this mask.”’ 

To this, however, he refused to submit, and 
force would have been used had I not interfered. 
I knelt before him and said : 

‘*T entreat you, Monseigneur, for God’s sake, 
submit quietly to what is inevitable ; you see that 
we are well disposed toward you, but if it is found 
that we do not obey the orders we have received, 
you will be put in charge of others who may not 
have the same kindly feelings. It is not for us to 
decide who or what you are; if you are indeed the 
king it will soon be made manifest. So submit, I 
entreat you.”’ 

‘¢T will put it on,”’ said he, when I had spoken, 
‘¢ but I swear to you that I am the king, or, at 
least, I was yesterday, the second day of the féte 
at Vaux. I went to bed there last night a king, 
and wake here this morning a prisoner.’’ 


‘*But how can that be?’’ said my father. 
‘* Vaux is many leagues from here, and you could 
not have come that distance in one night.’’ 

‘¢Then was my night draught drugged,’ said 
he; ‘‘but why did he not poison me at once? 


Treacherous Foquet! Had I not been moved by 
pity, I should long ago have brought you to trial for 
your many crimes; my leniency has, I fear, ruined 
me.”’ 

To this no reply was made, and when we had 
attended to all his wants, and seen the mask placed 
on his face, we withdrew. 

When we were alone my father said, ‘It is 
even so, he was drugged, and the plot has suc- 
ceeded. Monsieur Foquet, doubtless, hopes to 
reap all the profit himself, but we shall see ; I will 
wait till I see how he is rewarded before I make 
my claim.”’ 

‘¢Oh father !’’ said I, ‘‘ It is an evil thing that 
has been done, to remove a good and powerful 
king, and put a cruel usurper on the throne, for 
Philippe #s cruel and hard. I wish you had had 
nothing to do with it.”’ 

‘*« Nonsense, Henri, they are twin brothers, and 
one has as much right as the other ; your scruples 
are weak.”’ 





As the slow months wore on, our prisoner seemed 
reconciled to his lot, though evidently surprised 
that no stir was made about his disappearance; he, 
at least, knew nothing about his twin brother. He 
whiled away the time by playing on the guitar and 
reading books which he had asked for and obtained, 
but we had orders to refuse him writing materials. 
To this he submitted quietly, but some time in the 
early summer of 1661, an event occurred which 
showed this quiet to be only assumed, and com- 
pelled us to guard him more closely: A fisherman 
one day brought to my father a silver plate, which 
the masked prisoner had thrown from his window 
into the lake; he had written on the plate with 
his knife, the story of his imprisonment, declared 
himself king, and called on all loyal subjects to 
aid him. There seemed no way of keeping the 
secret but to imprison the unlucky finder, but on 
questioning him, it appeared that he could not 
read, and that no one else had seen the plate, as he 
had brought it at once to the castle. So he was 
rewarded and dismissed. 

As I looked at the neatly carved letters, and 
remembered that Philippe could scarcely write 
at all, I wondered how he surmounted that diffi- 
culty." 

Early in September my father, thinking it time 
to claim his reward from M. Foquet, began to 
prepare for a visit to Paris; but before he got 
ready to go my uncle arrived ; he came at night, 
and with great secrecy. He brought news of the 
arrest of the superintendent, and gave the par- 
ticulars of that event. Foquet had received num- 
berless warnings, but, feeling confident of the 
king’s gratitude, believed that all the disfavor 
shown him was only carrying out his own instruc- 
tions. None of his friends could understand his 
obstinacy in refusing to believe in his danger and 
fly; and when his arrest did take place, it was 
managed so cautiously that not an instant was left 
for him to make disclosures, which might prove 
dangerous to the king he had made. 

‘*I made my escape at once,’’ said my uncle, 
‘and I counsel you, Gaston, to do the same. 
The man we have helped to mnake king well knows 


1This seems to account for the discrepancy in the state- 
ments of two well-known historians. One, writing of Louis 
XIV. at the age of twenty-four, says: ‘He could barely 
write his name.” Another asserts “that when only fifteen 
he wrote with his own hand the order for the arrest of the 
Cardinal de Retz.” 
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your knowledge of the secret, which is the cause 
of the ruin of Monsieur Foquet, and be sure he 
will not let us escape, unless we fly at once.”’ 

‘*T cannot go at once,’’ said my father. ‘To 
do so is impossible ; I must make arrangements to 
take my money with me. Besides, I don’t really 
think that Iam in any danger; you know I had 
nothing to do with carrying out the plot; I only 
delivered a few packets.’’ 

‘* You will do as you please, my friend,’’ said 
my uncle, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ but life and 
liberty are more than treasure, and I shall fly.” 

‘* Well, then,’’ said my father, impressed by his 
manner, and moved by my entreaties, ‘‘I will fly; 
this is Tuesday night, on Thursday night we will 
go. I must have that time to prepare the means 
for flight.”’ 

In vain we urged him to fly that very night, or 
at least the next; he constantly refused, and we 
were forced to yield against our judgment. 

When all our plans were arranged, I spoke of 
what had been in my mind ever since my uncle’s 
arrival, and said: ‘‘ Father, let us make what 
amends we can for the great wrong that has been 
done. It is evident that a wicked and ungrateful 
Prince has been substituted for a good one. Let 
us take the masked prisoner with us, and at least 
give him freedom.”’ 

A positive refusal was at first given, but on my 
uncle’s joining his entreaties to mine, he con- 
sented. I went to the prisoner, told him all the 
story of Philippe, and the working of the plot; 
informed him of the arrest of Foquet, and of our 
intention to leave St. Marguerite, and take him 
with us. 

He listened attentively, was much agitated when 
he heard of his twin brother, and thanked God 
fervently for the prospect of freedom, but urged 
our escaping that very night; this, however, my 
father would not consent to, though the Mask 
assured him that if once free, and able to reach 
the Queen Regent, the whole plot would be 
exposed, himself again king, and my father amply 
recompensed for all he might lose by flying at 
once. Nothing could move him from his resolu- 


tion, fatal alike to himself and others. 

In the course of the next day arrangements 
were made for our flight; relays of horses were 
placed at convenient stations, and a boat was 
made ready at a point reached by a secret door 
from the castle. 


My father’s jewels and gold 











were sewed into my clothes, and his bills of ex- 
change and valuable papers placed in a pocket- 
book, which he carried himself. In short, nothing 
prevented our going Wednesday night, except my 
father’s resolve to stay till Thursday. Then my 
uncle declared that he would go, and would meet 
us at the place where we first changed horses. 
The prisoner entreated to be allowed to go with 
him, but my father would not consent, and he 
submitted, saying with a sigh: 

‘*T pray that your needless delay may not cost 
you your life, and me more than life; but God’s 
will be done.’’ 

When he said this my father wavered, and had 
the matter been again urged would, I think, have 
yielded ; but nothing more was said. Who can 
strive successfully with Destiny ? 

Early on Thursday morning a party of sol- 
diers arrived, with orders to arrest my uncle; 
of course they did not find him. My father now 
regretted his delay; still all was not yet lost. 
The presence of the strangers made the escape 
difficult, but not impossible, and we still held to 
our plans; the more so, as the new-comers re- 
mained in the quarters assigned to them, and 
showed no intention of interfering with my 
father’s command. 

I saw the prisoner, and told him our plans were 
unchanged, at which he seemed much relieved. 
All went on quietly and well until dinner, which 
was served at eleven; during that meal my father 
was taken violently ill; I had been busied in 
another part of the castle, and had not partaken 
of the meal. When I was summoned to him I 
saw at once that he was dying. He demanded a 
priest to hear his confession, and in another in- 
stant appeared to become insensible. I entreated 
the officer who had remained near us all the time 
to go and hasten the messenger sent for the priest, 
as I feared he might be too late. He hesitated 
a moment, but seeing my father to all appearances 
dead, he left us together; by this device my father 
gained a chance to give me his pocket-book, and 
his last advice. 

*Tf,’’ said he, ‘*I am right in thinking that I 
have been poisoned, your escape will be very 
difficult. I know not if you were spared, because 
you were thought to be ignorant of this fatal 
secret, or if your escape was caused by your 
absence from dinner. Make your escape to-night 
at all hazards; take the prisoner with you if pos- 
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sible; but if, as I fear, a strange guard is placed 
over him, go alone, and do all you can to serve 
him afterwards. Oh! that I had gone last night, 
as you all urged meto do. I have deserved to 
die, that you’’— 

The step of the officer was heard at the door, 
and he relapsed into apparent insensibility, which 
soon became real, and before nightfall my father 
was a corpse. 

I refused all food and wine which were offered 
me, and while, to all appearance, utterly overcome 
by my grief, I roused all my energies to obey my 
father’s last injunctions. 

On pretext of retiring to my own apartment I 
hastened to the prisoner, acquainted him with 
what had taken place, and entreated him to 
furnish me with some letter or token which would 
cause me to be credited in case I should be forced 
to leave him behind. 

He was much moved at my tidings, but I urged 
on him the value of every moment, and he at once 
made use of the writing materials which I brought 
to write two letters, one to the Duke de O— the 
other to the Prince de C—-. He then gave me a 


signet ring from his finger as a token to them, 


saying, they were both familiar with it. 

I then took my leave, telling him to be ready as 
soon as the night became dark enough to hide our 
boat, at which time I would come‘for him if his 
guard was not changed. WhenI had gained my 
room, it struck me that the placing of the guard 
need not prevent his escape ; I could bring him at 
once to my room, whence a secret passage led 
to the door where the boat was to meet us. It 
was not likely that the guard would do more than 
glance into his apartment; a dummy lying in 
bed would satisfy them. Full of this plan I has- 
tened to carry it out, but I was too late; two new 
sentinels were before the door. 

I was almost crushed at this last failure. 
** Alas !’’ said I to myself, ‘‘ how can one contend 
against fate; why did I not think of removing 
him before; it is too cruel that I should have 
thought of it only when too late.’’ 

My repinings were useless ; I had to go alone and 
I did so, almost withdespair in my heart, as I rode 
to meet my uncle and thought of the story I had 
to tell him. Indeed, so many misfortunes had 
befallen me, that I doubted whether my uncle 
would be at the appointed place. 

These fears, however, were groundless ; he was 





: 


waiting for me, and when he had heard my 
account of what had taken place, and my resolu- 
tion to go to Paris and deliver the letters which 
had been intrusted to my care, at once announced 
his intention of going with me, though he did not 
fail to point out the great risk we ran. 

I was glad he agreed to go with me, for without 
his aid I should have found it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain access to the great person- 
ages to whom my letters were addressed ; as it was, 
he found means to have me admitted the day after 
we reached Paris. 

My first visit was to the Duke de O—. When 
I had shown the ring and delivered the letter, he 
bade me wait his return, and withdrew to the next 
room. There I heard his voice and that of a 
female conversing in Spanish, a language with 
which I was familiar. I did not hear all that was 
said, but quite enough to alarm me and put me on 
my guard. 

He speedily returned, and with him a lady, the 
most beautiful, I thought, I had ever seen. They 
asked me many questions, which I answered as I 
thought most prudent. They made their com- 
ments sometimes in Spanish, sometimes in Italian, 
having asked me if I understood either of those 
languages, to which I answered in the negative. 

It was a hard effort to look unconscious and un- 
concerned, for while the lady looked at me witha 
gentle smile, as if speaking in my praise, she said 
to her companion in Spanish : 

‘““If the king learns of this, we shall share the 
fate of Foquet, and perhaps of this man’s father. 
It is a secret which it is dangerous to know, and 
after all, who shall say which has the best title? 
My advice is to take from him the ring and the 
other letter; if he has not understood us, he will 
have no reason to refuse. If he gives them up, 
have him followed to his lodgings to see that he 
has given a correct address ; and at midnight have 
him arrested by a /ettre de cachet and taken to the 
Bastile ; he will be safe enoughthere. If he gives 
a false address, we must have him arrested at once.’”’ 

So I was dismissed with smiles and thanks, the 
Duke taking the ring and letter with a promise to 
deliver them. Meantime, I was to await at my 
lodgings the joyful news of the restoration of the 
lawful king. 

I took care to return thanks for the promises, 
and to give the real address of my lodgings. I 
did not breathe freely until I was in the street. I 
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soon perceived that I was followed, but walked on 


as if unconscious of the fact. As my address 


proved to be correct, and I was supposed to be 
quite unsuspicious of the nature of the reward in- 
tended for me, my lodgings were not watched, 
and my uncle and I succeeded in making our 
escape that night. 

Here, near this little village of the Pyrenees I 
have lived ever since; here I loved, and here I 
married my love, and now after many happy years 
together, she has gone to her eternal reward, and 
Iam left old and lonely, for my children have all 
gone out into the world for themselves. They are 
at Madrid, but even were they in France, they 


would not be recognized as my children, since | 


they do not bear the name by which I was known 
there. 

Now, in this winter of 1702, I feel as if I were 
forced to write this account of my early adven- 
tures, and I have contrived a secure hiding-place 
for it, for the tyrant still lives. Whether it will 
ever be found and given to the world I know not. 
But if so, by that time the fate of the u.happy 
captive will have long been forgotten. I have 
made as many inquiries as I dared, for my heart 
at times smote me when I thought of him waiting 
and hoping for the help that never came, and no 


| doubt thinking I had fled without an effort to 
serve him; but I have never heard any tidings 
| of him. Extraordinary pains must have been taken 
| to confine the secret to as few people as possible. 
And it is probable that with the exception of 
myself, for my uncle is long since dead, no one 
but the tyrant himself knows the real truth. 

| That tyrant still lives, and truly even in this 
| life he is punished for his sins; not only by the 
| pain he must feel at the state to which he has 
| reduced unhappy France, where the curses of the 
| widows and orphans he has made ascend to God 
daily, the humiliations he is now enduring in 
_ place of the triumphs and victories of his earlier 
years, but also in the domestic afflictions which 
have been so thickly showered upon him, that 
neither at home nor abroad can he, the wanton 
disturber of all Europe, find consolation. 

I know not the fate of him whose place was 
usurped, but it could hardly have been worse in 
the end than that of the usurper, who has seen all 
his best hopes and dearest friends perish, and yet 
lives himself. 

It is nearly the last day of the year 1702. It 
may well be that I shall never live to see another 
year; but I feel easier now I have finished my 





story. 
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SUGGESTED BY A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT AT WEST POINT. 


By GerEorGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


InTO the chapel at West Point flew, 
One Sabbath morn in balmy weather, 

A tiny bird of gorgeous hue, 

That ev’ry eye from the preacher drew 
As fell from her wing a golden feather. 


In mid-air poised, though not with fear, 

She gazed a moment on wond’ring throng ; 
A shaft of sunlight lay warm and clear 
Above the pulpit, and floating near, 

She hushed the speaker by gush of song! 


And now the picture that genius planned— 
The noble Weir—on the chapel wall, 

By the little messenger’s wing is fanned ; 

Lo! now on that female figure’s hand 
Would she alight, but deceived, doth fall! 


| 


Next on the emblem of Peace and Love, 
The branch of olive those figures hold, 

Fain would she rest like a weary dove ; 

Ah, the green wings seem to move above 
When her bright wings softly she would fold! 


Again and again, with gushing heart, 
God’s melody poured for ev’ry ear, 

Her feet are placed on that work of art 

Till dazed and frightened with sudden dart 
She joins her mate in the green grove near. 


A murmur: “ How nobly painter wrought,” 

I heard as I watched the gay bird go; 
« Better, perchance, than he knew,” I thought, 
Like those who strove in the lists of Art 





For the victor’s wreath, long, long ago. 
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By JouN 


ABOUT 4 P.M. on the 18th of April, 1871, three 
gentlemen entered the Neapolitan Champs Elisée, 
called the Villa Nazionale, for a promenade. 
After walking under the avenue of oaks for about 
an hour, they seated themselves opposite to the 
statue of Giovanni Battista Vico. The eldest ap- 
peared about fifty or fifty-five. He was of medium 
height, and slightly stout ; had a high, but some- 
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two years younger, had spent five years at Bonn, 
where he had distinguished himself as a linguist. 
The brothers were much alike in appearance ; both 
were tall, graceful in figure, light in complexion, 
and with sharply defined and nicely proportioned 
features, and clear gray eyes. Their dress was in- 
dicative of their character, quiet and refined ; as it 
not unfrequently is, with gentlemen of refinement. 
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what narrow, forehead ; large blue eyes, and a 
bright complexion. By his appearance, it would 
have been difficult for a stranger to determine 
whether he was American or English. He had 
travelled a great deal, and was somewhat cosmo- 
politan in dress, taste, and speech. He was, 
however, a native of Boston, and a bachelor. 
Allow us to introduce him—Mr. Charles Handi- 
son. 

His two companions were his nephews, children 
of a brother about ten years deceased. On his 
brother’s death (his wife having died previously), 
he had been appointed their guardian. George, 
the elder of the two, was now about twenty-three, 
and had, a few months previous to this introduc- 
tion, completed his education in the University 
of Cambridge in England. His brother Edgar, 





Hardly had they been seated, when two ladies, 
one middle-aged, and the other about twenty, 
accompanied by a maid and a courier, approached 
the granite basin of Pzstrium, which stands near 
the principal walk in these beautiful grounds, and 
not many yards distant from where the Handisons 
were seated. Here they stopped, and the ladies 
appeared to engage in an animated discussion on 
this antique. 

Their appearance had no sooner caught the 
attention of George, than he exclaimed, ‘‘ Here 
she is again! Isn’t she beautiful? To my taste 
she exceeds all the beauties I have seen in marble 
or on canvas, and all the living faces from London 
to Naples.”’ 

‘*She is pretty,’’ observed Edgar, ‘* but I hesi- 
tate to pronounce her decidedly beautiful.’’ 
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*‘Not beautiful!’’ exclaimed his brother. | 
‘‘ Her figure is as perfect as the Venus of Milo. | 
Her features are worthy of the Sistine Madonna. | 
Her nut-brown complexion, illuminated as it is | 
with those lustrous black eyes, and festooned with 
that mass of glossy dark hair, make attractions 
enough for the gods to worship.’’ 

‘‘Tut, tut! this smacks of paganism,’’ said the 
uncle, good naturedly. ‘I have seen that young | 
lady two or three times since we have been in | 
Naples, and I must confess her appearance has | 
had a strange fascination over me. Now, don’t 
be jealous, George. I fancy that I can trace in | 


If by any Darwinistic law the daughters of John 
and Jonathan could be blended, and the pecu- 
liarities of each softened by the admixture, an 
almost perfect woman would be the result. But 
as this may be unattainable, let us leave time 
to cure their faults. And whatever may be their 


defects, either of the American or of the English, 
they carry the palm over their sex of every other 
nationality, as maidens, wives, and mothers.’’ 

At this moment the ladies were seen directing 
their steps towards a terrace at the end of the 
gardens, and which extends to the sea, and from 
whence one of the finest prospects of the Bay 
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her face the lineaments of one whom I once met 
here many years ago, but who is now dead.”’ 

‘‘They are English, I think,’’ said Edgar. 
‘“‘They have not the dash, nor the mobility of 
feature of our American women.”’ 

‘¢ English or American,’’ rejoined his brother, 
‘*they are evidently ladies. They have that un- 
pretending ease and composure of manner which 
characterize refinement. I wish those traits were 
more frequently characteristic of our girls !’’ 

‘‘Our English prejudices again,’’ smilingly re- 
plied Edgar. ‘‘If I want an amusing travelling 
companion, or a sprightly partner for a waltz, 
commend me to one of our country girls, in 
preference to any other.” 

‘*My dear Edgar,’’ interposed the uncle, ‘I 
hope you will seek higher qualifications for a wife. 





from the Riviera di Chiana is obtainable. The 
gentlemen did not think it becoming to follow 
them, and Uncle Charles relieved the shade of 
sadness which appeared in George’s face, by as- 
suring him that he would endeavor to find out 
who they were, and if desirable, seek for an intro- 
duction. 

‘‘Uncle,’’ said Edgar, ‘‘ when are we to make 
our promised visit to Pompeii ?”’ 

‘*On Saturday. You know my fondness for 
and belief in coincidences. On a corresponding 
day and month, twenty-eight years ago, I made 
my first and last visit to that place. I have 
therefore selected Saturday next for our journey 
thither.” Hereupon they departed for the Hotel 
de New York, at which they were lodging. 

Uncle Charles was an early riser. At seven 
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| driver, and carriage my stable can produce? 
And as to the price, it is not worthy of mention ; 
it shall be left entirely to her sense of justice.”’ 
‘““Oh no, Catelli, You know the Italian 
| proverb, ‘Alla bérsa aperta, il giusta pecca.’ 
| When the purse lies open, an honest man may sin. 
| I will make no bargains open to misunderstand- 
| ing.” 
| Several horses were at length produced, and a 


| 


| _ couple selected, and a carriage. 
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on Saturday morning he was at a livery stable 
engaging a carriage for the proposed trip. 

‘* Catelli,’’ said he, ‘‘I want a couple of your 
best horses, properly fed; a carriage which will 
not fall to pieces after an hour’s work; and a 
driver who will not exhibit convulsive rage, and 
lavish a dictionary of profanity upon the poor 
animals every ten minutes, and gradually dimin- 
ish speed at every approach of a crowd of beggars 
and hawkers, for a drive to Pompeii. I propose 
to leave at eight and return about four.’’ 

*¢Tt will afford me,’’ said Signor Catelli, ** in- 
finite honor to comply with her’ wishes. 
accommodate her to perfection.”’ 

‘* But I must first see whether I can approve of 
the horses, and secondly we must agree on the 
price before the bargain is completed.’’ 

‘Would not the illustrious Signore, whom I 
have had the honor to serve before, confide on my 
promise, that she shall have the best horses, 


I can 


1It may not be generally known that it is a mark of 
politeness among Italians to address gentlemen in the third 
person feminine, 


‘* Now, fix the price.’’ 
| At this command, Signor Catelli sighed. He 
_ shrugged his shoulders, he raised his eyebrows ; 
| and threw up his hands to indicate that such a 
selfish thing as naming a price was repulsive to 
_ his nature. 

‘* Your price, Amica, quick, for there is no 
time to be lost.’’ 

‘* Considering these are the finest horses in my 
stable, which I have bought from la Marchessa 
di—.”” 

‘‘Never mind,’’ interrupted Uncle Charles, 
‘‘who you bought them from, tell me the price.”’ 
‘Well, I will ask you only thirty franchi.”’ 

‘You are extortionate as a New York hackman. 


I will give twelve, and one to the driver for 
‘ buono mano.’ ”” 


‘* Impossible.’’ 

‘*Then I go elsewhere.”’ 
Catelli followed. 

‘* You can have them for twenty-five.’’ 

** No.”” 

«* Will twenty suit her ?’’ 

‘¢T will give no more than fifteen, and if the 
driver pleases me, he shall have two.”’ 

Catelli appealed to all the saints that such a 
sacrifice would be impossible, and was about to 
vow by ‘* Per la Sangue,’’ etc., when Uncle 
Charles exclaimed, ‘‘ Stop, I dislike profanity. 
You have my decision. I simply want your yea 
or nay.”’ 

‘« Then I must accept it, Signore,’’ said Catelli, 
as he assumed a look of despair, which was a study 


As he walked out, 





for a painter, while he inwardly chuckled that it 
was three more than he could squeeze out of 
a German baron the day before, for a similar 
journey. 

Punctually, Catelli’s carriage awaited Uncle 
Charles and his nephewsat their hotel. 

‘* My dear uncle,’’ said George, ‘‘ would it not 
be cheaper and more expeditious by rail ?”’ 
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‘* Quicker, but not much cheaper. And had 
the difference in price been greater, I should still 
prefer the carriage.”’ 

‘*We should escape a bushel of dust apiece by | 
railway, and have a chance of meeting some old | 
travelling companions. I believe the Stimsons | 
and McNaughtons are going there to-day.’’ 

‘* Ah! my boys, you are afflicted with some of | 
the mistakes of the rising generation. Unless 
business be the sole object of a journey, and speed | 
essential to its success, always prefer water to rail, 
a coach to water, and pedestrianism to all other 
methods of locomotion, if you desire really to see 
and enjoy the country through which you may be 
travelling. Three-fourths of modern travel is, to | 
use a slang phrase, a fraud! The majority of 
tourists return to their homes no wiser than when | 
they left. While steamboats and railways have 
facilitated intercourse, they have also promoted a 
vast amount of superficial travel. How few of our | 
people who have lived for years in Paris, know | 
much about France, or have any knowledge 
of the dissimilarity between French rustic, and 
city life. Three-fourths of foreigners going from 
Geneva to Basle, and from Basle to Splugen, see 


not a tithe of the beauties of Swiss scenery. I 
have known Englishmen and Americans who have 
lived several seasons in Germany and Italy, and | 
who were as ignorant of the social life of the 


people as if they had never left their homes. You 
may remember, my boys, that General Scamper, 
whom we met some years ago in Boston, and who 
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| might be seen in less time. 
_ a fair type of a large and increasing class. 
_ever, I’m talking too much, and time flies, 
| * Andiamo fig miet, 


told us he guessed he had done Europe pretty 
thoroughly, for hadn’t he spent three whole months 
in travelling from New York to Liverpool, and 
from thence through France, Switzerland, Spain, 
and Germany ; and who excused himself for not 
visiting Greece and the Ionian Islands, because 
his family would, as he said, waste four entire 
days in Rome and two days at Naples! He had 


| given three days to Paris, and as long to London, 


but he thought all worth seeing in these cities 
The General is only 
How- 
,’’’ said Uncle Charles, as he 
nimbly descended the stairs, briskly followed by 
his nephews. 

Reaching the carriage, they found it surrounded 
by about fifty mendicants. There were ragged 
urchins of seven, to disease and decrepitude of 


| seventy, who saluted our friends with a variety of 


gesticulations, and an eloquence of appeal une- 
qualed in the realms of beggardom outside Southern 
Italy. Not wishing to aid professional mendicity 
and fraud, Uncle Charles wisely disregarded their 
importunities. And oh! presto, what a sudden 


| change then took place among the disciples of St. 
| Anthony! 


Not to parody Holy Writ, the blind 
appeared to see, the dumb to speak, the lame to 
walk, and an old woman who had been promi- 
nently feeble, suddenly acquired an activity of 
movement, and surpassed all the others in an 
eloquence of vituperation rarely equaled by our 
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most popular political orators during a Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

As the carriage disappeared to their view, their | 
fury subsided, and at length they scattered them- | 


selves to seek another group of Americani, or a | 


But of here, as Byron said of Greece, we may 


| Sa 


“ All but the image of man is divine.” 


For close on our right throughout the journey 
we have the world-renowned bay. These lovely 
islands in the west are 
Procida and Ischia, their 
white houses glistening 
in the sun and contrast- 
ing with the bright green 
of the surrounding vine- 
yards, and the pictur- 
esque forts on lofty peaks 
look like pearls set in 
emeralds. On the other 
side of the bay is the no 
less beautiful Isle of Ca- 
pri, whose blue grotto is 
a never-ceasing object of 
wonder and delight. Fac- 
ing you is old ‘‘ Vesu- 
vius,’’ impressive even 
when, as he is now, com- 
paratively quiescent, but 
still unpleasantly sugges- 
tive of that bottomless 
pit about whose proper- 
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Milord Inglese, on whom to repeat their impor- 
tunities. 

The road from Naples to Pompeii, amid so 
much of surpassing beauty of scenery, associated 
with historic interest, cannot be otherwise than 
delightful to the tourist, notwithstanding the 
clouds of dust and groups of beggars, and the 
frequent exhibitions of half-starved horses and 
overloaded mules and donkeys, which invariably 
accompany his progress. For example, here is a 
pony not much larger than a Newfoundland dog, 
nor half as fleshy, whose bare ribs eloquently speak 
of short commons, drawing a vehicle not unlike 
an old-fashioned French caléche. Let us count 
poor pony’s burthens. Seated on the only seat 
are two women and a fat priest. At their feet are 
one man and three girls. The driver sits on one 
shaft, and two boys on the other; and hanging on 
the rear are four others, in all fourteen! And 
yet, by incessant flogging and cursing, the poor 
brute jogs along, and, as far as we know, lives to 
accomplish his task ! 





ties theologians have been 
so frequently discussing 
of late. Almost at his 
feet,and between them and the shore of the bay, 
and almost directly opposite to Naples, lies Pom- 
peii. A little beyond it are Castelamare and Sor- 
rento. The view from here, but still more so 
from the water, is of surpassing beauty, and the 
spectator may understand the frequent saying of 
the Italians, ‘* Vedi Napoli e poi mori.”’ 

Along the road our travellers passed several 
gardens rich in flowers, especially in oleanders 
and camelias ; and orange trees, loaded with fruit, 
surrounding villas of more or less pretension to 
architectural beauty. 

‘We must stop,’’ said Uncle Charles to the 
driver, ‘‘at the next orange grove, and purchase 
some of those delicious little oranges they call 
‘Madrinos.’ I have eaten them in the West 
Indies and in Florida, and although I consider 
the Florida oranges superior to those in Havana, 
the Neapolitan is superior to both.’’ 

Accordingly, the conduttore stopped, and ina 
moment a dozen baskets of the fruit were scream- 


_ ingly offered, by some at two, and by some three, 
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for a soldi, a coin equivalent to a cent. After 
completing their purchases, they continued their 
journey, when George suddenly stopped the car- 
riage again, and descending to the road picked 
up a morocco pocket-book. 

Reéntering, he handed it to his uncle. By 
its weight and bulk, it appeared well filled. His 
uncle opened it, to ascertain to whom it belonged. 
Within the cover he found a name, printed in 
gold letters. On reading it, he exclaimed: 
‘*How remarkable! what an extraordinary coin- 
cidence, if it should prove to be true !”’ 

‘‘What is it, sir, another coincidence?’’ in- 
quired the young men, almost simultaneously. 

‘*T must reserve my reply, lads, until I meet 
the owner.”’ 

‘*But may not the name on the book be dis- 
closed ?’’ suggested George. 

‘Yes; it is Fanny Silverton.’’ 

‘‘What’s in a name?’’ jokingly remarked Ed- 
gar, who appeared amused at his brother’s inquisi- 
tive looks. 

‘“‘A great deal, some- , 
times, Master Edgar,”’ said § Ss 
his uncle, and while he 
spoke, at a turn of the 
road they saw a carriage, | 
like their own, occupied | 
by four persons. 

Both were now within a 
short distance of Pompeii. 
On arriving there, the car- 
riage in front, instead of — 
stopping as is usual at the § 
street of the Tombs, pro- 
ceeded to the Hotel Di- 
omede. 

Surmising that the owner 
of the pocket-book was 
one of the occupants, Un- ~ 
cle Charles followed them. B= 
Reaching the hotel, he 
left his nephews at the 
‘salle a@ manger,’’ and 
proceeded to make inqui- 
ries. 

After an absence of about half an hour he re- 
appeared, skipping, rather than walking; his face 
beaming with delight, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Eureka! 
Eureka! Archimedes never felt as happy as I do. 


It is she! Isn’t it an extraordinary coincidence?’’ 








And then he began to whistle a popular air, and 
his nephews thought he was about to dance a 
tarantula. 

They pretended alarm at his excitement. George 
fanned him with a handkerchief, while Edgar 
seized a carafe of water, and entreated permission 
to bathe his temples. 

‘* Ah! boys,’’ said he, ‘‘ you may make fun of 
me now, but you will be as much astonished, if 
not as much delighted, as I am, when you know 
all I have just discovered !’’ 

‘Do for mercy sake tell us, Uncle, for it must 
be something marvelous to produce such unwonted 
exhibitions of delight,’’ said Edgar. 

**T will try to. In brief, then, the occupants 
of the carriage which was in front of us consisted 
of two ladies, with their maid, and a courier. 
After introducing myself to the ladies, I inquired 
if they had lost anything. 

‘*« Ves,’ said the elder, ‘my niece has lost her 
pocket-book.’ 

««<« The name ?” 
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«Fanny Silverton.’ 

‘«¢ Here it is,’ I replied; ‘and now,’ I added, 
‘may I make a further inquiry ?’ 

‘* Without now telling you of all that passed, I 
discovered the young lady to be the daughter of 
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two dear friends, now dead, and about whom I | ‘*T think I am fortunate in having lost it, Mr. 
shall have a strange story to tell you, when we | Handison, because your finding it has been the 
get inside the ruins. The elder lady is Mrs. | means of introducing me to your uncle, who was 
Anthony Thesiger, an aunt of the younger; and | a very. dear friend of my parents, and whom I 
what will interest George more, at present, is the | have often desired to meet. I thus owe you a 
fact that they are actually those we saw in the | double favor.’’ 


Villa Nazionale the other day, and will join us in ‘The indebtedness is all on my side, Miss 
our proposed exploration.’’ Silverton.”’ 

The young men, George especially, were both She slightly blushed and bowed at the compli- 
surprised and delighted, and entreated for an| ment. Blushing among young ladies is said to 
immediate introduction. be less common than formerly, and her modesty 
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‘* Certainly, certainly,” said the Uncle, ‘let | lent in his eyes a charm to the sweetness and in- 
us proceed at once.’ | telligence of her face. He had often met and 

We knew a British army officer, who had won | admired beauty before, but with very different 
four medals and the Victoria Cross, but who con- | feelings to the present. Then, he could quietly 
fessed that on two occasions he had completely | | criticise it, as he would a picture, but now, he 
lost his courage. The first of these was on his | felt inclined rather to worship than to analyze. 
introduction to a lady with whom he had fallen | | Surprised by the novelty, he asked himself, for 
in love at first sight; and the second was when | the first time, if this could be really what is called 
he made his ‘‘ proposal.’’ | ** love ?”’ 

So George, who had. hitherto been regarded as; While thus ruminating, Mrs. Thesiger and 
a lady’s man, and was invariably at home in their | Uncle Charles approached, and announced that 
society, now that the wish he most cherished was | they were ready to explore the ruined city. 
within reach, began to feel, for the first time, a| The sensation the first visit to Pompeii produces 
little shaky. |is usually somewhat novel. Unlike Rip Van 

The ladies were both very kind, and exhibited | | Winkle when he awoke from his Centennial doze, 
none of the stiffness usually shown by the English | and was astonished at the changes which had 
at an introduction, After a ‘few of the usual | occurred in the meantime, the visitor here can 
commonplaces had passed between him and Miss | scarcely half believe himself to be transmitted 
Silverton, he said: ‘‘ Pray, how were you so/| from the nineteenth back to the first century. 
unfortunate as to lose your pocket-book ?”’ | For in some of the streets, the houses simply need 
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roofs and window shutters, and the appearance of | and a threat. But, strange to say, the Quebec 
a few men clad in togas and sandals, and a few | structure was erected anterior to 1759, several 
women in loose and graceful Roman robes, and | years before the house of Glaucus was exhumed. 


undisfigured with paniers, tie-backs, and high- 
heeled boots, to make the illusion perfect. The 
freshness of some of the frescoes on the walls, the 
perfectness of some of the mosaic floors, the bust 
of Cornelius Rufus, still standing in the Atrium as 
white and perfect as if it had just left the sculptor’s 
chisel ; the loaves of bread, though burnt, yet still 
perfect in form in the oven, the sign of the farrier, 


| time pretty thoroughly explored they adjourned 


It then becomes an interesting question, how did 
the Quebec opponent of Monsieur 1’Intendant 
Bigot learn of this design and motto ?”’ 

None of the party appeared disposed to answer 
the question, and as the city had been by this 


to the tablinum (drawing-room) of the house of 





Pansa, where, seated on the mosaic floor, Edgar 
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of the barber, the wine-merchant, and the soap- 
boiler over their respective shops; the articles of 
jewelry and of domestic use, all appear so familiar 
that a spectator usually finds it hard to believe the 
catastrophe occurred eighteen centuries ago! Our 


read them Pliny’s description of its destruction.’ 
It would be hardly possible to find a more ap- 
propriate spot for its perusal, and the guide- 
book descriptions are, to our minds, insufficient 
without this interesting narrative. During their 


friends carefully inspected these and other objects | peregrinations George had been less talkative to 
of interest, and when they reached the house of | Miss Silverton than either his uncle or brother. 
Glaucus, they saw on the entrance floor a dog, in | By fits and starts he would be moody and com- 
mosaic, and below it the words, ‘‘ Cave Canem’’ | municative, now lively and then silent; but these 
(beware of the dog). | we have been assured are no uncommon symptoms 
‘This reminds me,’’ said Uncle Charles, ‘of | of the first attack of heart disease. 

a similar design and inscription which I saw in| ‘‘ Uncle,’’ inquired George, ‘‘ when are we to 
Quebec some years ago, over the door of a house | be entertained with that interesting revelation you 
built during the French régime, and which at the | promised us this morning ?”’ 
time of my visit was used as a post-office. Sub-| ‘At once, if there be no objection from the 
sequently I read, in a Canadian magazine, that | ladies.’’ 

The ladies warmly accorded their permission. 


they commemorated a quarrel between the original | 

owner of the house and a French official named, I 

think, Bigot, and were intended as a challenge 
VoL. X.—25 


1 Pliny’s Letters, Book VI., Letter 16, 
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After a moment’s pause Uncle Charles thus ; met a lady and gentleman, both about our ages, 
began: My nephews are often amused at what 
they are pleased to call a vein of superstition in 
my character, and whenever I mention that another 
coincidence has occurred, I invariably detect a 


half-suppressed smile on their faces. But the 
longer I live the more convinced I am, there are 
still around us numberless proofs that 

There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will. 

‘©Qn a day and month corresponding to the 
present, but twenty-eight years ago, I visited this 
place. I was then in full enjoyment of health, 
possessed of ample means, and with the prospect 
of a happy future. At this time I was about 
twenty-seven, and had been travelling in Europe 
nearly eight months in company with three friends. 
Two of them had been school-fellows of mine, 
Frank Patterson and Arthur Salmon; the third 
(here Uncle Charles’s voice became a little tremu- 
lous) was Arthur’s sister, Sarah, who, I may men- 
tion, would have been my wife a few months later, 
had not Providence seen fit to remove her sud- 
denly in the meantime. 

Together we had visited nearly all the objects 
of interest we have seen to-day. I say nearly all, 
because, as you are aware, many important ex- 
cavations have been made since. We entered at the 
Strada di Sepulcro, opposite to our entrance to-day, 
and ordered the carriage to meet us at the Amphi- 
theatre. On our way to the latter, full of fun, we 








and whom we had noticed twice before, inspecting 
the ruins. At this time they appeared very 
anxiously in search of something. They were 
English. He had the features and healthiness of 
complexion characteristic of his countrymen ; and 
she, that open-heartedness of expression, in which 
reserve was mingled with intelligence, and honesty 
with simplicity. 

Observing their distress, we inquired if they had 
met with a loss. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the lady, who I now noticed had 
been crying; ‘‘ my husband has lost his pocket- 
book, containing money and other valuables, and 
we have been looking in vain for it for nearly two 
hours.”’ 

He then added, that he had taken this book 
from his pocket, while sitting on one of the lower 
tiers of the amphitheatre, and had entered some 
memoranda. He first missed it about half an 
hour afterwards, when about to pay for some 
refreshment at an adjacent hotel. 

**What shall we do?’’ inquired his poor little 
wife of me, after some further conversation. ‘It 
contained nearly all our money, and all our letters 
of credit, and we are entire strangers in Naples.”’ 
And then her large and clear blue eyes filled again 
with tears, while her husband, who was scarcely 
less agitated, tried in vain to comfort her. 

Expressing our sympathy, which was sincerely 
felt by all of us, we joined in the search, but with- 
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out success, until the hour arrived when it became 
necessary to leave. 

It is a very serious thing, I need hardly say, to 
lose one’s money, when abroad ; but especially so, 
in these days, when railways were not so extended 
as they are now, and before the telegraph had been 
introduced into Southern Italy. At the time I 
speak of, the mail was the quickest mode of com- 
munication with Great Britain, and it took at least 
seven days for a letter to reach London, and as 
much longer for a reply to reach Naples. 

On our way back, the misfortune of our English 
friends was frequently the subject of our conversa- 
tion. Frank Patterson, on one occasion, hinted 
that possibly they were impostors. Poor Frank! 
Sarah was very angry at this; but he had some 
excuse for his skepticism, for he had been travel- 
ling several weeks with a fascinating Russian count 
and his wife, who spoke almost every European 
language and who appeared to know almost every- 
thing and everybody, and of whom he had written 
most eloquent descriptions to his parents in Boston ; 
but after they had been three days in Vienna, the 
Kellner quietly informed him that the Chief of 
Police requested an interview. On seeing that 


official he was told that his fascinating companions 
were swindlers. The count had been a valet, con- 
victed of theft in Russia, and had escaped from 


justice. ‘The countess had been the mistress of 
the count’s employer, and was a supposed accom- 
plice in his crime. He rushed back to the hotel 
to denounce them, when he was told they had just 
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left for parts unknown ; and he found nearly every 
article of value belonging to him had left also, to- 
gether with a loan of fifteen hundred francs! 
Then, again, about four weeks previous to our 
arrival in Naples, we met in Rome, our friends 
General Gulliber and his family, of Ohio. We 
found them in deep distress because the Baron de 
Reuss, who had been journeying with them for 
some months, and who they had believed owned 
estates in Hungary equal to a German principality, 
had eloped with Miss Emily Gulliber; and the 
police had since informed her distressed parents 
that the baron had a wife and family in Bavaria, 
that he was simply Gottfried Gnaedinger, formerly 
a billiard-marker at Hamburg! Remembering his 
own sufferings and those of the Gulliber family, 
Frank may be excused for his unbelief. But it 
was quickly dispelled by the confidence and sym- 
pathy expressed by poor Sarah. I ceased then to 
have any doubt. A woman’s instinct is keener 
than ours to detect a fraud of this kind. A few 
moments after I heard her whisper to her brother 
to call on them in Naples, and proffer them assist - 
ance. I decided to forestall him; I found them at 
their hotel, in greater distress than before. The 
book had not been found. On my arrival he was 
engaged in offering his watch and a valuable dia- 
mond ring belonging to his wife to the hotel-keeper 
as security for the loan of sufficient money to de- 
fray their expenses to London, bya steamer which 
was advertised to sail on the following morning. 


| While the hotel-keeper was listening with apparent 
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innseteliay, 1 I called him aside, and he reluctantly | | In this condition I became, as you may suppose, 


accepted from me, without security, the amount | very despondent, when a friend informed me that 
he needed. I shall never forget the look of grati- | | the wealthy English house of Julyan & Co. was 
tude his wife gave me. After handing them the | | desirous of appointing an agent to introduce into 
amount, and receiving expressions of gratitude, we | the States an important article they had recently 
exchanged cards, and he promised to remit the patented. My friend advised me to proceed im- 
loan to my address in Boston as soon as he reached | mediately to England, and apply in person for 
London. We then parted. | the position, as he knew others were seeking for 

I must confess that I expected on my arrival to | it. Furnished with some letters of introduction, 


find a letter from my English friends awaiting | I acted upon his suggestion. 
me. But in this I was ——— Believing | On reaching London, I waited upon the firm. 
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that some unexpected accident had delayed the | Introduced to two of the partners, I presented my 


remittance, I felt no further anxiety about it till | testimonials, when they politely hinted that my 


some time after. Arthur would sometimes in- | prospect of success was doubtful, as one of the 
quire about it. 


Frank soon concluded that I had | many applicants had been recommended by in- 
been deceived ; but Sarah, dear girl, up to the | fluential connections, and whom they wished to 
time of her sad death, which occurred about five | oblige. I left my papers, and they invited me to 
months after our return, and within a few weeks | call on the following day. I returned to my 
of our intended marriage, never doubted their | hotel very much disheartened. On the morrow 
honesty, and always maintained that an accident | I called again, when I was introduced to another 


or a mistake alone prevented the fulfillment of | member of the firm. 


He was in mourning, and 
their promise. 


| after a few moments of conversation he seemed 
Another period of eight years elapsed, during | to regard me with unusual interest. More than 
which I lost my betrothed, and also my fortune, | once I noticed him examining my letters, and he 
and in this wise : | repeated his inquiry asto my name. After a short 
About twelve months after my return I became | and desultory conversation, he abruptly inquired : 
a partner in a firm of manufacturers, more for ‘* Were you ever in Pompeii?’ 
employment, than to make money. But my ‘* Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘ about eight years ago.’’ 
commercial adventure terminated disastrously, *‘Did you,’’ said he, ‘‘meet any strangers 
and at the expiration of six years we failed. there?’’ 
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‘*Yes, I met an English gentleman and his wife, 
who had the misfortune to lose their pocket-book 
there, containing their money.” 

At this he rose rapidly from his chair, and 
seizing my hand, exclaimed: ‘“‘Iam he! It was 
my dear wife and myself whom you so generously 
befriended on that occasion. I suppose,’’ he 
added, ‘‘it is my recently acquired beard and 
change of expression which prevented you from 
recognizing me before ?”’ 

My surprise was no less than his. 


‘* Not that I am aware of,’’ I replied. 

““Ves,’’ he said, ‘*the name on the card is 
| William Henry Scrivens, to which you added in 
| pencil, ‘ Beacon street, Boston.’ ’’ 
| The mystery was thus solved. Scrivens was 
the name of a Virginian friend whom I had met 
in Rome, and whose card I must have accidentally 
placed in my card case. It was dusk when I 


visited the hotel, and being short-sighted, I had 
given it to them in mistake for my own, and wrote 
| in pencil under his name, my Boston address. 








POMPEIIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


** Now, first of all,’’ said he, ‘‘ tell me where 
you have been since we met? For, immediately 
after our return to England I remitted your loan 
to the address you gave me on the card, as you 
will see by reference to it, when you reach my 


house, where you must be my guest as long as you 


remain in this country. A few months later, the 
letter in which the money was enclosed was re- 
turned to me, with the intimation that no one 
bearing the name could be found there. I then 
advertised in a Boston paper for your whereabouts, 
and desired you or your friends to communicate 
it to me; but my appeal met with no response. 
At length my wife and myself gave up all hopes 
of seeing or hearing from you again. We feared 
that you had met with a fatal disaster. But,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ you will excuse me for mentioning 
that you now bear a name different to that on the 
card you gave me in Naples.’’ 


‘* Why, all this,’’ said he, ‘‘is as good as a 
romance. You can scarcely realize the pleasure 
| this discovery has given me ;’’ and he added, in a 
| sorrowful voice, ‘‘my delight would be greater 
| could it be shared by my wife.”’ 
‘*Ts she dead ?’’ I asked. 
| **Yes, she departed about eight months ago, 
|leaving me one child, a daughter, about ten 
| months old. Often did she express anxiety to see 
| or hear of you, and regretted as much as I did our 
| inability to find you.”’ 

Suffice it to say that I became his guest. At 
| his charming villa, near Kensington, I enjoyed 
| for nearly three weeks the cozy comforts of an 
| English fireside, and pleasant intellectual inter- 
course with his friends. And withal he secured 
me the agency, which proved to be very lucrative 
both to my principals and myself. About fifteen 
years after this, my dear friend followed his wife, 
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About three years before his death I paid him “Tea,” 


said the Rev. Septimus Tristaur, to a 


another visit. His daughter was then in Germany group of ladies, shortly after the ceremony, “‘ they 


at school, and under the care of her aunt. 

Thus, through the loss of a pocket-book in 
Pompeii, twenty-eight years ago to-day, I was 
enabled to render a service which led to an ap- 
pointment which has afforded me comparative 
wealth; and thus again, on the twenty-eighth 
anniversary at the same place, and by a similar 
circumstance we have the privilege of making the 
acquaintance of Miss Silverton, the daughter of 
these dear friends! Are these not striking coinci- 
dences, my boys? And how true it is, that a 
benefit rendered, always reaps a blessing to the 
benefactor, sooner or later. 

During their stay in Naples, George became 
very devoted to Fanny. Many a ramble did they 
enjoy together in the Capo di Monte. It was not 
long ere she showed her appreciation of his atten- 
tions, and they had the approval of her aunt and 
delighted Uncle Charles. About three months 
after, they were married at the British Embassy in 
Rome, in the presence of some of her English 
relatives, and a host of Uncle Charles’s friends. 





are the handsomest couple I’ve ever married, and 
I have married a good many.”’ 

George and his wife have since resided in Eng- 
land. Uncle Charles and Edgar returned to a. 
pretty cottage orné, on a beautiful spot on the 
seacoast, near Boston. Our last scene in this 
little drama, presents them on a bright May 
morning around their breakfast table. Several 
letters and some British newspapers are before 
them. The Uncle is attentively reading a letter 
from England. A newspaper extract falls from 
it. Edgar picks it up. His uncle desires him to 
read it. At his first glance over the contents 
he cries out, ‘* Here’s another remarkable coinci- 
dence !”’ 

“What is it ?”’ 

Edgar reads: ‘‘ At No. 9 Devonshire Terrace, 
Norwood, on the 18th of April, Fanny, wi'‘e of 
Mr. George Handison, of a son.’’” 

‘God bless them,’’ said Uncle Charles; ‘‘ the 
eighteenth of April! Yes, another extraordinary 
coincidence !’’ 





MISSING. 
By Lucy M. BLINN. 


My two little fair-haired children, full of frolic and glee, 

Are missing to-night from the nursery, from their place beside 
my knee ; 

Have you seen the little darlings in your rambles on the 
street ? 

They cannot have wandered very far with those tottering, 
timid feet! 


My little girl has bright, dark eyes, and lips like berries red, 

With hair of brown, like a flossy crown upon her baby head ; 

She wore a dress of dainty blue, and an apron white as snow, 

And little red boots with the heels cut down and a hole in 
either toe ! 


My boy is a sturdy fellow, with a laughing, sunburnt face, 

There’s nothing beautiful in it, only childhood’s honest 
grace! 

A clean checked apron belted down, hid the patches on his 
knees, 

And the tattered rim of his old straw hat went fluttering in 
the breeze. 


You ask, “ Have they long been missing ?” “ Is it long since 
they went away ?”” 

It seems to me but a little while, yet I’m sure I cannot say; 

I keep no record as others do, in months and days and 
hours, 

I count the years by their smiles and tears, their sunshine 
and their showers ! 


* Tis too quiet here without them—the house seems full of 
fears, 
I miss their innocent laughter, I long for their childish tears; 











The crib in my room is empty, and in the hall up stairs 
Stand side by side in the corner, two little battered chairs! 


Wher night comes down like a blessing, and I steal away to 


rest 
I sadly miss the little heads once pillowed on my breast, 
I forget all about my empty arms, and sing the evening hymn 
That I used to sing beside their crib in the twilight soft and 
dim! 


’Tis true, that in yonder parlor sits a girl whose fair, sweet 
face 

Brings to my mind a memory of the old time, childish grace. 

She tells me she is the little one my heart so longs to see, 

That hers is the same dear baby-form that knelt beside my 
knee! 


And a bright-faced youth as tall as I, comes in as I muse 
alone, 
Sits down in the chair beside me, with his face against my 


own 

And kisses and calls me “ mother,” and says 4e’s the urchin 
bright 

Who wore the hat with the tattered rim, and slept in the crib 
at night! 


It seems like a dream, yet it must be true; I did not count 
the hours 

As they passed along te youth’s fair land from childhood’s 
birds and flowers, 

And I softly ask the Father, as the quiet tear-drops come, 

That they be not counted “ missing” when He calls the 
children home ! 





OUR TELL-TALE LIPS. 





OUR TELL-TALE LIPS. 


By L. MALLETTE ANDERSON. 


Most people think the eyes tell the story of 
one’s life more plainly than any other, or all 
other, features. 

Dr. Holmes says: ‘‘ All of a man’s other features 
are made for him; but a man makes his own 
mouth.’’ So we think and believe, in many 
instances, the mouth to be the better delineator 
of character. 

The fine indistinct lines about the mouth that 
are formed there by ill-temper, by grief, by cares, 
by selfish desires, by malice, by sorrow, by hate, 
by shame, by evil desires, by all the foes of our 
peace within, are all strong evidence of what is, 
‘or has been, our life’s experience. The writing is 
legible to him who cares to read. Fine and indis- 
tinct though they be, they tell the plain unvar- 
nished story, underscored and emphasized, without 
our consent. 

The whole tragedy of a life may be written in 
the lines around the mouth. No matter how 
pleading the eye, how yearning the gaze, how sor- 
rowful the expression, the mouth tells us most 
surely the truth. We can teach the eyes to look 
almost any emotion; to brighten when sad, to 
droop when glad, to look steady under fire of 
various feelings, whether of hate, or jealousy, or 
revenge ; but the lips are not so pliable. Tutor 
them all we may, they will blanch, will compress, 
will curl with scorn, will pout, will draw apart, 
in fact tell what is passing within; hint plainly 
at the volcanic fires below, or the soft, sweet, 
melting presence of love in the bosom, or at the 
vague disquiet and unrest that possess some mor- 
tals; all can be seen through this medium, as if 
we looked through a curtain of gauze. 

The clue to a man’s nature may be hidden by a 
mustache, or burnsides; a beard may cover up 
the coarsest feelings; therefore, a woman had 
better see the face of the man she marries, shaven, 
before she weds. 

‘The mouth,’’ Leigh Hunt, says, ‘‘is the 
frankest part of the face, and it becomes more or 
less contracted in the course of years.’’ Yes, all 
the gathered experience of a lifetime are caught 
and held there, while the eyes photograph the 
present moment. 





Ah! what a battle-ground is the soul of man! 
What terrible conflicts go on within ; what gods, 
giants, and monsters are our thoughts! How 
they plow the face with lines that tell of evil 
intentions, violation of moral law, wicked deeds, 
and sinful thoughts! And again, they leave the 
exterior fair and smiling, the cheek smooth, the 
eye soft, even the mouth sweet in expression. 
And so we gaze into the eyes day by day, and 
study the lines about the mouth; but so perfect is 
the watch, and so sleepless the sentinel upon the 
outpost, that we do not see even the “‘ last act of 
life’s tragedy.’’ And thus the unwary are lured 
into the expectation of faithfulness and purity 
where there is only deceit and foulness. 

We are ofttimes too generously or ungenerously 
estimated, on account of the eyes telling the tale 
of life. The glance of our friend or foe, our lover 


or accuser, is directed to the eye in a trying 
moment to read there a responsive look, endeavor- 


ing to fathom the depths from that source with the 
plumb-line of his own gaze, to the utter disregard 
of the mute language of the mouth. 

And no wonder we gaze into the eye for all we 
wish to learn, for it is the magnetic force which 
attracts us and holds us entranced, spell-bound. 
So much has been said about the eyes, they have 
been immortalized by poets and painters; those 
liquid wells of thought; those bright twin stars 
that lead the spirit heavenward ; those ignes fatut 
that drag the soul downward to Avernus; those 
lambent, iridescent orbs that compel our worship, 
that possess us through and through, body and 
soul, by a glance. . 

Yes, the eyes are eloquent interpreters, but how 
often the eloquent language of the mouth is but 
half understood, left unread with all its tremulous 
sweetness melting into tenderness at an endearing 
word or a fond glance. 

Sometimes, in the same face, we find the cold 
crafty look in the eyes contradicted by the soft, 
sensuous lips, the full, warm mouth melting in its 
curves, almost infantine in its innocency. The 
eyes may wear a cold look, the cheek retain its 
natural hue, but if we should learn the story we 
fail to read there, study well the mouth. The 
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story of love in all its maduess, all its strength of 
passion, speak of sorrow borne; all, all, we there 
decipher. 

There is most certainly a set of muscles and 
nerves (ignorance of anatomy forbids our knowing 
anything positive on this head) around the mouth, 
which act non-volitionally, in fact in spite of 
one’s will. 

The dark, imploring eyes of Beatrice Cenci 
appeal to our sympathies; we pity beauty and 
innocence in such evident distress. But the in- 
fantile sweetness, the soft loveliness of her mouth, 
the tender lines of beauty without a severe line to 
mar its perfection, the sorrowful droop at the 
corners, indistinct as a shadow, bring to our eyes 
the tear, and we sigh for her woe, and cannot 
with such evidence believe her guilty. 





READERS AND WRITERS. 


In a certain picture of the ‘‘ Mater Dolorosa’’ 
we meet with frequently, whose beauty is half 
hidden by a blue hood, we gaze only at the 
mouth, with its sensitive curves; with its sorrow- 
ful beauty and look of pain, and we almost feel 
that one more quiver of those beautiful lips and 
the tears will certainly flow down the perfect oval 
of her saintly cheek. 

How sweetly the mouth smiles, how delicious 
the imprint of velvet lips; and again, how mad- 
dening, how despairing, is a last kiss from the lips 
of those in love. Ah! well; search the eyes, 
study well the mouth—doubt, mistrust, disbelieve 
all we may—yet the most faithless one of us has 
belief in one hand clasp, one human soul, one 
pair of eyes, one pair of lips. 





READERS AND WRITERS. 


READING without purpose is sauntering, not | trive to be in advance of his work. 


exercise. More is got from one book on which 
the thought settles for a definite end in knowledge, 
than from libraries skimmed over by a wandering 
eye. A cottage flower gives honey to the bee, a 
king’s garden none to the butterfly. Youths who 
are destined for active careers, or ambitious of 
distinction in such forms of literature as require 
freshness of invention or originality of thought, 
should avoid the habit of intense study for many 
hours at a stretch. There is a point in all tension 
of the intellect beyond which effort is only waste 
of strength. Fresh ideas do not readily spring up 
within a weary brain; and whatever exhausts the 
mind not only enfeebles its power, but narrows 
its scope. 

We often see men who have over-read at college, 
entering upon life languidly as if they were about 
to leave it. They have not the vigor tocope with 
their own generation, for their own generation is 
young, and they have wasted the nervous energy 
which supplies the sinews of war to youth, in its 
contest for fame or fortune. Study with regular- 
ity at settled hours. Those in the forenoon are 
the best if they can be secured. The man who 
has acquired the habit of study, though for only 
one hour every day in the year and keeps to the 
one thing studied till mastered, will be startled to 
see what he has made at the end of the twelve- 
month. He is seldom overworked who can con- 





If you have 
three weeks before you to learn something which 
a man of average quickness could learn in a week, 
learn it the first week, and not the third. Business 
despatched is business well done; but business 
hurried is business ill done. Remember the old 
maxim, ‘‘ The more haste, the less speed.”’ 

In learning what others have thought, it is well 
to keep in practice the power to think for one’s 
self. When an author has added to your know- 
ledge, pause and consider if you can add nothing 
to his. Be not contented to have learned a pro- 
blem by heart ; try and deduce from it a corollary 
not in the book. Spare no pains in collecting 
details before you generalize ; but it is only when 
details are generalized thet a truth is grasped. 
The tendency to generalize is universal with all 
men who achieve great success, whether in grt, 
literature, or action. 

The habit of generalizing, though at first gained 
with care and caution, secures, by practice, a 
comprehensiveness of judgment and a promptitude 
of decision, which seem to the crowd like intui- 
tions of genius. And indeed nothing more dis- 
tinguishes the man of genius from the mere man 
of talent than the facility of generalizing the 
various details, each of which demands the apti- 
tude of a special talent; but all which can be 
gathered into a whole by the grasp of a mind may 
have no special aptitude for any. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Record of Old “‘Greenwich Village” Ferry-House. 
—The story of this humble landmark, which nearly in its 
original entirety still stands, can be briefly told. And we 
give the facts as recently given to us by the venerable Peter 
P. Wendover, Esq., a highly respected aged citizen of the 
Ninth ward, in the city of New York, whose residence is on 
west Eleventh street, at the foot of which the old ferry-house 
was situated. This street from the first, and until a few 
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appropriately, for it was a very fast sailer, and with the 
captain at the helm was seen out in all weathers, darting 
across the broad Hudson when no other boat dared venture 
out. After a while in the progress of events came the lazy, 
broad-beamed horse-boat, slow, but sure. That was, we 
suppose, after bold Captain Green’s day. He never could 
have consented to navigate a thing so provokingly unlike 
his dauntless and speedful “Flash.” But the old Hammond 
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years since, bore the name of Hammond street, from Abijah 
Hammond, an old New York merchant, who owned largely 
in its vicinity about the beginning of this century. The 
picture represents the west front of the building, facing on 
the present Washington street, then mon est—the Hudson 
River bank being but about half a block below, with no 
other street or house intervening. The ferry connected 
with it was between “ Greenwich Village,” as that part of 
the now city was then called, being a mere suburban and 
out-of-town locality, and Hoboken on the opposite New 
Jersey shore. It was probably a very ancient one, going 
back to the old Dutch times when those enterprising Am- 
sterdamers built up a little dorp in this part of Manhattan 
Island, and Governor Van Twiller had a dowerie, or farm 
there. In Barent de Kline’s day, or when he was landlord 
of this once noted ferry-house tavern, namely, just after the 
close of the last war with England, the date of the original 
draught of the building, the ferry-boat was the so-called 
petianger of the olden time, and Captain Green, a veteran, 
fearless, and most expert seaman, managed the craft. The 
petianger, we are told, had a foresail and mainsail, but no 
jib or topsail. He called his boat the “ Flash,” and very 


street ferry was destined never to have a steamboat for its 
passengers. Its lease or its use did not survive the horse- 
boat era, of which the Christopher street ferry, a short dis- 
tance below, and so generally known, took its place, having 
now been established for many years. 

But to return to the record of the old ferry tavern. As a 
traveller’s resort and refuge from the storm, its glory must 
have sadly waned when old Christopher street so got the 
better of Hammond, by the change above mentioned. In- 
significant looking enough it has become, in the midst of the 
multitude of big brick structures sprung up all around it, 
West street beyond now skirting the river, and the dockage 
extending out eleven hundred and fifty feet farther into the 
stream, not at all to the advantage of sailing vessels. The 
raison d étre of taking its picture, is, however, yet to be told, 
which is briefly this. During the war of 1812-15, this 
building was used as a barrack for soldiers, and when peace 
was proclaimed, the owners, of course, sent in their bill for 
the Government to settle. This claim was presented and 
duly honored through the influence of the Hon. Peter H. 
Wendover, then representing the city of New York in Con- 





_ gress. He was the father of our venerable informant. A 
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large drawing of the property was then obtained, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wendover, for reference at Washington. He 
was a member of Congress for three successive terms, viz., 
from 1815 to 1821. 

This highly respected man was born in the city of New 
York, where his Holland ancestors had dwelt for several 
generations before him. Previous to his going to Congress, 
he had been a city Alderman, and Assemblyman in 1804, 
and subsequently, agent of the State Prison, then located 
within the bounds of Greenwich. His last public office was 
that of High Sheriff of his native city. During his Con- 
gressional career, he had the honor of introducing, and suc- 
cessfully carrying through, a resolution for establishing the 
American Flag in its present form, which he supported by 
an able and highly patriotic speech. 

Mr. Wendover was a practical business man in his habits, 
orthodox in his religious creed, a Democrat of the Jefferson 
school in politics, and through life emphatically of the senax 
proposite type in character, zealous alike for law, liberty and 
the welfare of society. 

He closed his useful life, at his own house, in Christopher 
street, New York, in 1834, at the age of sixty-seven. 

WILLIAM HALL. 


It was my intention to have replied before this to the 
article of Mr. W. T. R. Saffell, in the June number for 
1876, of your magazine. After speaking of the picture of 
“ Washington at Valley Forge,” painted by Charles Peale 
Polk, and referring to my statement that he “ died in 1822, 
aged 56,” Mr. Saffell says: “If this is afact, then he was born 
in 1766, and was therefore only ¢we/ve years of age in 1778, 





when Washington was at Valley Forge. He could not have 
painted the picture at that tender and inexperienced age.” 

The question of Mr. Saffell seems to us easily answered. 
We do not think the artist was personally present at Valley 
Forge when he painted the picture of Washington. How 
to supply his naked and almost famishing army with clothes 
and food, no doubt occupied the mind of Washington to the 
exclusion of everything else, and he probably had no time 
to sit for a portrait. The portrait was no doubt painted after 
Charles Peale Polk had grown to manhood, just as many 
so-called historical paintings are executed long subsequent 
to the enactment of the events which they commemorate. 
Charles Peale Polk was the son of Robert Polk and Miss 
Peale, sister of Charles W. Peale, the painter, and doubtless 
inherited his talent from the mother’s side. He had a 
sister, Elizabeth by name. His father, as we stated, was 
named Robert, a naval officer, who was killed during the 
French War. The father and mother of this Robert was 
Robert and Miss Guilette. This last Robert was the son of 
Robert Polk, Sr., and Magdalen Tasker Porter (widow of 
Colonel Porter), a daughter of Colonel Tasker, a chancellor 
of Ireland, whose residence was in Donegal County. 

« Broomfield Castle,” which is built on the river Dee, and 
by some called “Castle Keys,” stands on the old family 
estate. Many of the descendants of the artist are living, as 
he was married three times. His first wife was Miss Ruth 
Ellison; his second, in 1811, a widow Brackenburgh, and 
his last, in 1816, Miss Ellen B. Downman. By these he « 
had thirteen children—a goodly number of Polk-stalks. 
Charles Polk and Charles Peale Polk were one and the 
same person, Wituiam H. POLK. 
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The War Cloud in the East.—The situation in Europe 
is considered as critical now as at any time since the begin- 
ning of the Russo-Turkish war. The latest news received 
up to the time of going to press indicate the possibility, if 
not great probability, that general war may be precipitated 
any moment. 

For the first time since the Crimean war, the English dock- 
yards are working full force, and the army and navy are to 
be put in quick readiness for such emergency as “her dis- 
carded interests” may require. While the English fleet is 
still lying within easy striking distance of the Turkoman 
capital, the Russian army of occupation is slowly but surely 
placing itself in a like commanding position on the land 
side. 

Diplomacy has developed the fact that the Treaty of San 
Stefano conflicts with general European interests to such an 
extent that England and Austria have positively declined to 
enter a congress or conference of the Powers, unless the full 
stipulations of the treaty are submitted by the Russian Gov- 
ernment for discussion and consequent modification. This 
action the latter Government refuses to take without reserva- 
tion, and as a consequence the English nation declines to 





enter the congress. Austria and France likewise refuse to 
enter the conference, without England and her interests are 
represented. The ultimatum of the English Premier to the 
Russian Imperial Court sets forth not only her own imme- 
diate interests, jeopardized by the treaty, but expounds in a 
very forcible and logical manner the various interests of 
other nations similarly affected, showing that it clearly con- 
flicts with preceding European treaties, and is therefore not 
to be entertained. 

Germany, which heretofore has maintained a somewhat 
neutral position, now through her Chancellor, the Prince Bis- 
marck, takes decided grounds with the English, thus leaving 
the Czar the choice of either withdrawing from the advanced 
position he has taken, and making the concession demanded 
by the English nation, or single handed and alone maintain- 
ing what he has already secured by a war just ended, by 
entering upon another—the magnitude and severity of which 
may eclipse any of ancient or modern times, and which may 
eventually involve all Europe. 

Indications point to a secret alliance between the Turks 
and the Russians, and we have no doubt such will prove to 
be the case, should the war-cloud burst. While the advan- 
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tages to be gained by such an alliance would be but trifling on 
the score of material force obtained, the seat of the conflict 
will thereby be transferred to Turkish soil, and the Russian 
cohorts placed in possession of the prize over which the 
struggle is to be made. In possession, it will remain to be 
seen whether or no the English arms, or perhaps even the 
combined forces of Europe, can dispossess her. 

Unless some concession be made and better counsels pre- 
vail, we may look vainly for a continuation of peace through- 
out Europe much longer. The character of the political 
status is such that we may hear “ the notes of war’s rude 
alarms” at any moment. For ourselves, and for the sake of 
humanity, the slaughtered thousands of fighting men, the 
widows and orphans, the result of such a conflict, and the 
loss and destruction of property, we trust that the dire 
calamity may be averted.—Eb. 


People who are impatient at the slow recovery of com- 
mercial prosperity, forget the enormous burdens which we 
shouldered in the eight years after the war. Instead of 
adopting the old common sense rule of “ pay as you go,” we 
borrowed and pocketed the proceeds of our loans. We 
built railroads with bonds, and now the railroads are heavily 
taxed to pay the interest on the bonds. We borrowed and 


put up mills, factories and foundries which are either stand- 
ing idle or running to pay for the oil and the waste that 
keeps the machinery in repairs. We bought coal mines 
which we must keep in operation, and when we have paid 
the miners and operating expenses, there is nothing left to 
buy bread with. Add to all this, corporate extravagance 


such as our fathers never dreamed of, a national debt of 
twenty-two hundred millions caused by the war, State and 
municipal debts three-fourths as much more, and a railway 
debt of twenty-three hundred millions. This is a new 
burden, one we never knew of before, and it entails on us 
the enormous annual tax of four hundred millions of interest. 
Is it any wonder that trade staggers with such a load as this? 


The English army has long enjoyed the reputation of 
being the most expensively dressed in Europe. The most 
costly uniform is that of a Staff Sergeant in the Foot Guards, 
to clothe whom enfails upon the country about seventy dol- 
lars per man per annum, and the cheapest man to equip is 
the negro private of the West India regiments, whose 
picturesque Zouave uniform costs about twelve dollars per 
annum. 


A Strange Coincidence.—Mr. Theoron Barnum, a 
relative of the Baltimore Barnums, and the oldest hotel 
proprietor of the West, died in St. Louis recently. In 
his earlier years he was clerk in Barnum’s Hotel, Balti- 
more, but went West and started hotel-keeping himself. At 
the same time his cousin, Mr. A. S. Barnum, also left Balti- 
more, and fixed upon New York as the scene of his fortunes. 
Their uncle, Mr. David Barnum, the founder of Barnum’s 
Hotel, Baltimore, gave them advice and assistance. Theoron 
Barnum established a reputation as a hotel-keeper in St. 
Louis and made money. Allen S. Barnum did the same in 
New York, but recently his health failed him, and he re- 
turned. to Baltimore to live.. His. health greatly improved. 





Up to 11 o’clock in the evening he appeared to be as well as 
any one, when he died suddenly, from what is supposed to 
have been an apoplectic stroke. At that hour Mr. Theoron 
Barnum died in St. Louis. Such is the strange coincidence 
of two deaths. 


A Petrified Papoose.—There recently came into Wash- 
ington, without company of kith or kin, an Indian Papoose, 
of the Arrapahee tribe. He is a little fellow, and is petri- 
fied, and has been set in state in the Smithsonian. He was 
found in a wild, lonely mountain gulch in Dakota, in a hol- 
low tree, in which were also conveniently placed knife and 
food in a grip-sack for use, until his spirit should reach the 
happy hunting-grounds. His face is painted in red streaks, 
and his garments are fine and gaudy. A rare Arrapahoe 
blanket, made by hand by this tribe, and which would bring 
fabulous prices among connoisseurs, was wrapped about the 
little fellow, in his pine tree cradle. He is a very small 
wanderer from his Western camp fire, and looks lonely 
enough peeping from his glass case at the living throng of 
pale faces, and the ghastly multitude of skeletons that rear 
their wire-tied bones in the great museum hall. He proba- 
bly does not enjoy his visit to civilization as much as he 
would if he could walk the streets, surrounded by a crowd of 
yelling gamins and crowding nurse girls; if he could take 
one squint at the shop windows, or visit the big east room of 
the Great Father; see the steam street-car that now rolls 
down the avenue without the aid of horses, or watch the 
yellow lights blaze out at nightfall like summer fire-flies, 
swarming over the marshy city of the nation’s capital—it 
would be jollier for him but not for us. For dirty live 
Indians we can see nearly every day ; but not a grand frozen 
little warrior such as this. 


Oatmeal as an Article of Diet.—It is surprising how 
enormously the consumption of oatmeal has increased in our 
cities within the past few years; but we suspect that its 
merits as acheap and highly nutritious food are not so gener- 
ally appreciated in the country. Every one knows how 
generally it is eaten in Scotland, and in some parts of Eng- 
land it is equally popular as an article of diet. 
pondent of an English paper says : 

In West Cumberland, Westmoreland and North Lanca- 
shire, especially in the rural parts, it forms the staple of our 
food, not only amongst the laboring classes, but also in the 
families of tradesmen and the well-to-do; the children of 
most of them have porridge at least once a day. For the 
past forty years I have made my breakfast of a pint of oat- 
meal porridge, with very rare exceptions, and nothing else, 
fasting for four hours afterwards. If, however, I take any 
other form of breakfast, I find myself very hungry before 
the next meal, which is never the case when I have had 
my porridge. I feel assured that if the laborers of the 
southern countries, with their children, would but take a 
basin of oatmeal and milk porridge night and morning, with 
such other food as they can procure in the interval, we 
should have a much stronger and healthier race of men and 
women than now exist. A few years ago I had a Devon- 
shire girl living with me asa servant. The girl was willing 
enough to work, but had not the stamina to perform it. This 
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I found, on questioning her, arose from the deficient and ill- | 


advised diet on which she had been reared. She shortly 
began to take her porridge night and morning, and this, with 
a daily midday meal of meat, enabled her to perform her 
duty with ease.” 


The coal production of the world has increased enor- 
mously since 1845. In that year Great Britain produced 
31,500,000 tons; in 1874, 125,043,000 tons. Belgium, in 
1845, 4,960,077; in 1874, 14,669,000. France, in 1845, 
4:141,517; in 1874, 16,949,000. Prussia, in 1845, 3,500,- 
000; in 1874, 41,754,000. In the United States the produc- 
tion in 1874 was nearly ten times that in 1845. 


Our Army.—We heartily coincide with a Western ex- 
change as to the condition of our standing army, and the 
character of its officers: Its permanency is what gives the 
army strength and makes it what it is known to be, the purest 
branch of the public service. Let the attenuated battalions 
be filled to their maximum, and thus save thousands upon 
thousands of dollars, expended in transporting troops from 
one end of the country and back again in our absurd en- 
deavor to make an army of twenty-five thousand men do the 
work of fifty thousand. . . . The officers of the army are 
well known to be among the most cultivated men in the 
country, and thoroughly loyal to republican institutions. 
Their whole education and life leads them to love their 
country. No men in this country have more deep seated 
respect for its institutions and laws, They represent every 
section, are nominated and get their places through, and by 
the very members of Congress who are talking this bosh. 
In no other country on earth is there so little danger from a 
standing army as in this. 


A Great Meteor in England.—In November, 1877, a 
great meteor was observed in England, and Mr. Tupman 





has only recently completed the investigations and calcvula- 
tions which he undertook relative to this extraordinary celes- 
tial visitor. He received about ninety direct and original 
communications on the subject, and forty or fifty newspaper 
paragraphs. The bolide first became visible to observers at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Tynemouth, Sunderland and York at 8 
o’clock, twenty-four minutes in the evening. The gentle- 
men who noticed it are remarkably in accord in their 
observations. The appearance of the meteor was then that 
of an ordinary shooting star, and it was at the great height 
of ninety-six statute miles, vertically over a point thirteen 
miles north of Derby. Descending in the air at the inclina- 
tion of 39° to the surface of the earth, when at a height of 
forty-eight miles exactly over Liverpool, it became intensely 
brilliant, and that was the moment when it attracted general 
attention. People as far distant as Essex, Roscommon, 
Edinburgh, Bristol and Queenstown, two hundred miles 
from it, describe it as being nearly as large as the full moon, 
and greatly exceeding it in brilliancy. Persons sitting in 
rooms with the blinds down were frightened by the flood of 
light which suddenly found its way in. The meteor ex- 
ploded with great violence over the Irish Sea, twenty miles 
north-northwest of Llandudno, Wales. 

The total length of its path was one hundred and thirty- 
five miles, which was traversed in about eight seconds, or 
with a velocity of seventeen and a half miles per second. 
The streak left in the air extended forty miles along the 
track, and was not less than two thousand feet in diameter. 
The noise of the explosion was heard at great distances, and 
at Chester it resembled a tremendous peal of thunder, people 
running out of their houses to see what was the matter. 
One curious circumstance is, that a body capable of produc- 
ing such a commotion should suddenly be reduced to noth- 
ing but dully incandescent dust or ashes, which slowly fell 
a short distance vertically downward. 
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American Edition of Dickens’s Novels.—To meet a 
want seriously felt by the mass of American readers, T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, are now publishing a 
new and cheap edition of the novels of this favorite author, 
which for beauty and excellence, far surpass any ever pub- 
lished heretofore. They are profusely illustrated from origi- 
nal designs by Phiz, Cruikshank, Brown, and other artists, 
and are handsomely bound. The world-famous characters 
of this writer are now placed within the reach of even the 
poorest bookworm in the land, and we have no doubt the 
edition will meet with an immense sale. 


Flirtations in Fashionable Life, by CATHARINE SIN- 
CLAIR, and published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, is the fifteenth in order, just issued, of the “ Dollar 
Series.” This is a work that cannot fail to leave its mark 
upon society, and is one that can be recommended to all who 
love a really interesting work. The author in this has dis- 





played her usual ability, and made it one of those rare crea- 
tions that make their appearance at long intervals in the 
literary sky. She deals her blows right and left, exposing 
the deceit and artifice of fashionable customs, and inculcat- 
ing lessons that even those whom she wounds must thank 
her for. 


The Story of Elizabeth, by Muss THACKERAY, 
daughter of William M. Thackeray, Esq., the author of 
“‘ Vanity Fair,’’ constitutes the sixteenth volume of “ Peter- 
son’s Dollar Series,’ a copy of which we have just read. 
Miss Thackeray possesses the happy and rare faculty of 
writing well. She narrates.briefly, without being indistinct; 
she describes succinctly, without being abrupt, hurried, or 
ungraceful. Her keen powers of observation, and their nice, 
discriminating employment, are happily exhibited in her 
“ Story of Elizabeth ;” and in the descriptive scenes in it she 
shows her intense sense and appreciation of natural and 
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artistic beauty. It is full of touches of art, has a witching 
power, and is characterized by a charming freshness, a re- 
fined humor, an artless grace, and exhibits a fine perception 
of the various shades of character. It is also full of tender- 
ness and delicacy, is exquisitely told, and is altogether a 
charming story, for no one paints a sense of sweet awe so 
vividly as she, or no one gives the thrilling surprises of life 
with a truer touch. 


Art in Fiction.—Longfellow, in his poem “ Keramos,” 
gives the text for whatever remarks are called for on the 
subject of artistic fiction: 


** He is the greatest artist, then, 
Whether of pencil or of pen, 
Who follows Nature.”’ 


Here is the secret of your art, O novel writer! “To 
follow Nature.” When you do it, we feel the spell. When 
you miss it, we yawn and turn tosomething else. 

The didactic novel, as well as any other, may follow 
Nature, and it must do so to be a perfect work. There is the 
more need that it should be strong in this fundamental struc- 
ture, because of the heavy ethical load it is designed to carry. 

When the novelist describes an outward scene, he is 
painting a picture with a pen, and we judge his performance 
as we do a picture painted with a brush, by its fidelity. So 
when he describes a character, or reports a conversation, or 
analyzes an experience, we instinctively compare his forms 
and colors with those of ideals which our minds possess, and 
we demand that the two correspond. ‘The copy that fails in 
this respect is a poor one. 

The novelist is simply a copyist in a broad sense. He 
gives us ideals, it is true, but his ideals are felt to be most 
effective when they match what we know to be realities, and 
so incorporate the truth which belongs to all true beauty. 

If, for instance, a novelist should clothe his banker’s clerk 
in broadcloth, we should suffer a disturbance of artistic sensi- 
bilities. All the world knows that bankers’ clerks do not 
wear broadcloth in the counting-room. Tt. in We 


The Rival Belles; or, Life in Washington, by 
J. B. Jonzs, author of “ Wild Western Scenes,” and “ Love 
and Money,” constitutes the seventeenth volume of “ Peter- 
son’s Dollar Series,” an advance copy of which we have 





also been favored with by the publishers. The “ Rival 
Belles,” like its predecessors in the “ Series,” is elegantly 
and substantially bound in vellum, and embossed in gold 
and black. The very low price at which these volumes are 
sold, in connection with their attractive merits, should tend 
to give them a wide circulation, and win for them a wide- 
spead popularity, which they assuredly deserve. 


Liberty and Union, now and Forever, One and In- 
separable.—The famous speech of Colonel Haynes, and the 
masterly reply of the great Webster, in which the latter gave 
utterance to this well-remembered and oft-quoted patriotic 
sentiment, has just been republished in pamphlet form by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. It supplies what’ 
has long been wanted, a verbatim report of these celebrated 
speeches. Price, seventy-five cents. 


The author of “ My Summer in a Garden” appears in the 
London Spectator as “ Sir Charles Dudley Warner,” and in 
the catalogue of Mudie’s great circulating library as “* Charles 
Douglas Warner.” But, whether knighted or adopted into 
the Douglas clan, his Egyptian book is in its fifth English 
edition, The British papers note that, when Mrs, Browning 
died, she was described in a French journal as “ the well- 
known lady ee Miss Mitford, and authoress of the romance 
of ‘ Charlotte Bronte.’ But this is not more flagrant than 
Gilfillan’s, when, in the course of accusing us of offsetting 
our authors against the English, he said, “ for a Byron they 
offer a Bryant”—which reminds us of Fluellen’s rivers that 
were in Macedon and in Monmouth. Bret Harte masquer- 
ades in German newspapers and official catalogues as ‘‘ Bre- 
tharte.”’ 


Some amusing errors are pointed out in Wilkie Collins’s 
last story, “The Duel in Herne Wood,” which are quite 
as good as the memorable bull of the French novelist who 
made one of his characters begin a speech with, “ We, men 
of the Middle Ages.”” The scene is laid in England in 1817, 
yet three of the characters speak of taking ‘‘ Express Trains,” 
and a fourth, a lawyer’s clerk, sends a “ Telegram ” to his 
principal, There were no passenger railroads in England 
before 1825, while practical telegraphy only dates from 1844. 
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A German Theory of the Sun.—A German doctor of 
Heidelberg has just published a book in which he earnestly 
sets forth that the sun is a cold body like the earth; that its 
rays receive their luminous and caloric properties when their 
rapid motion in space is arrested by such bodies as the 
planets; that light is a substance like water; that the decrease 
of hydrogen and nitrogen involves a corresponding increase 
of ozone, and that, as on his theory light and heat are the 
result of the union of the hydrogen clouds of the sun with 
the ozone and NH (sic) of the atmosphere of the earth, light 
and ozone increase at the same time. . The use of Dr. 





Schmidt’s imagination is scarcely what one would call 
scientific, but it is interesting.nevertheless, 


Dr. Cornelius Fox writes in the English Sanitary 
Record: “ There can be no question in the mind of any one 
who has taken an interest in sanitary subjects, but that scarlet 
fever poison is disseminated by letters, for proofs of this 
accident have been repeatedly afforded. The outbreak of 
this disease in a village post-office has presented itself to my 
notice on two occasions, and in both cases the disease has 
spread,” 
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An important invention is announced to have been made 
by Joseph Albert, the Munich photographer. By combining 
the ordinary photographic process with that pertaining to a 
peculiar printing-press of his own invention, he is said to 
have produced images of objects with the finest shades of 
their natural color. 


For the destruction of bugs on fruit trees, this simple and 
readily administered remedy is recommended: “Select a 
quiet morning, when the leaves are laden with dew, to throw 
up among the branches fine, dry coal ashes. By this means 
both sides of the leaves become coated with ashes, and the 
slugs are killed or driven off.” 


The mode in which the Germans keep up their valuable 
superiority in chemical manufactures is shown in the fact 
that one of the largest chemical works in that country em- 
ploys six regular chemists, whose salaries vary between fifteen 
hundred and twenty-five hundred dollars yearly, and also 
engage the services of a celebrated chemist exclusively for 
theoretical work, paying him nearly ten thousand dollars a 
year. Such facts account for the industry and fruitfulness of 
the German chemists. 


Entomological specimens may be instantly and easily 
killed by dropping a bit of chloroform on the insect’s head. 
No fluttering or relaxation of the muscles is perceptible. 


Two hundred and twenty street lamps at Providence, 
Rhode Island, which extend over a distance of nine miles, 
are now lighted and extinguished by electricity, in less than 
fifteen seconds, by one man. 


Drawings made on the assumption that the light falls 
from the left hand top corner appear solid ; but if the light is 
made to fall from the right hand lower corner, the objects 
will appear hollow. 


Communicating with Divers by Telephone.—The 
telephone has found a valuable application as a means of 
communication with submarine divers. Signals have hith- 
erto been transmitted by simple pulls on a line, but recently 
in England the instrument has been connected with divers’ 
helmets. It recently was the means of saving the life of a 
diver, who just before fainting called to be pulled up, with- 
out making the additional signal with his rope. 


A Cubic Mile of Humanity.—A fanciful genius sug- 
gests that it is now time to celebrate the completion of the 


first cubic mile of humanity, and gives a calculation to show. 


that the bodies of all mankind, from the first Adam down to 
the Adams just born, if closely packed without diminution 
of volume, would exactly fill that space. Here are his 
figures, which our young mathematicians who have nothing 
else to do may verify if they can. 

According to the orthodox chronology the world has been 
inhabited about 6,000 years, or 170 generations. Its present 
population is about fifteen hundred millions; but this density 
of population must have been slowly reached, since all are 
descended from an original pair. Consequently he takes 





half the number of the present seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, as the average population of the world from the be- 
ginning until now, making the aggregate of human bodies 
during the 170 generations, 127,500 millions. Since many 
die in infancy, and half are women, the average weight of 
each body is taken as seventy-four pounds. The aggregate 
weight of all mankind to date must accordingly be 4,212 
million tons, or a little more than the weight of a cubic mile 
of sea water. Since the human body, with the lungs not 
inflated, is a trifle heavier than sea water, our calculator as- 
sumes that his estimated 4,212 million tons of humanity 
would fill the same space as 4,205 million tons of sea water, 
or precisely one cubic mile. 

Taking the same figures and exercising the same freedom 
in striking averages, the mathematically inclined may deduce 
any number of amusing results. For instance, assuming 
the average length of humanity to be a little under four feet, 
the bodies of all mankind, living and dead, placed end to 
end, would just make a bridge from the earth to the sun! 


Mansillian Science.—As an example of how easy an 
affair it is to invent new sciences in this progressive age, 
Mr. Richard Mansill’s theory of planetary meteorology is 
monumental. Given a scrap-book of records of meteorologi- 
cal phenomena, a nautical almanac, and a vivid imagination, 
and where is the scientist who cannot propound an entirely 
new and original theory to account for every vagary of the 
clerk of the weather? Mr. Richard Mansill, however, ad- 
vances beyond this goal of the average intellect, and to the 
above adds an electrical hypothesis, whereby he galvanizes 
into existence the defunct science of astrology, besides a 
remarkable amount of information the entire novelty of 
which no one will, for the moment, dispute. 

“The base of the system,” he says, “is that all planets, 
comets, and satellites go through a reversed change of 
motion, volume, and density at their perihelions and aphe- 
lions,” and this is due to “ reciprocating electric currents or 
lines that exist and undulate between the planetary bodies, 
and which currents are used to carry on these planetary 
changes with.” When these passages occur, the electric 
line which exists and undulates and reciprocates causes 
volcanoes and earth«akes, tidal waves, cholera, and epi- 
zodtics, besides other evils too numerous to mention, all, 
however, distantly related to the fact that the earth is an 
“explosive globe,” which is balanced by motion, and that 
that motion is “the equivalent of cohesiveness.” All of 
which, so far as any knowledge we possess to the contrary 
regarding electric lines and explosive earths, may be quite 
true. 


Curious Telephone Experiments.—In a note to the 
French Academy, M. Brequet says that all the points of the 
telephone—the handle, the binding screws, the shell, etc., 


as well as the plate—may enable one to hear sounds. He 
demonstrates this with the string telephone. Attaching the 
string to any point of the Bell telephone, and using the 
parchment membrane, one may easily correspond with a 
person using a Bell telephone. Thus, by attaching several 
string telephones to a Bell telephone, several persons may 


hear the messages simultaneously, 
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To render string telephones more practically useful, M. 
Brequet fixes to the centre of the membrane two or several 
strings meeting there at an angle. The sound carried by one 
of them is propagated by all the others. A thread is also 
passed through the centres of membranes, which then serve 
as supports for long, straight lines. A sort of relay is also 
formed by means of a brass cylinder with two membranes, to 
which strings are connected. This method of extending the 
string telephone has been in use in this country for the past 
three years. 


A magnificent pair of fossil elephant jaw-bones have been 
received at the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, from 
the Black Hills. The preservation of the specimen is un- 


usually fine, being less broken than any others now in the 
collection, and larger. The indications presented by this 
animal are of a new species of those gigantic pachyderms 
peculiar to prehistoric times, and, pending this decision, a 
lively time among the archzelogists may be anticipated. 


“¢ Which is the largest gland?” asked a Chicago medical 
professor of the newest arrival in the class the other day. 
The student buried himself in deep and attentive thought for 
a moment, and then brightening up suddenly, exclaimed, 
“ The largest gland, sir,is—England!”” Then the professor 
kindly led him aside, and pathetically advised him to think 
no more of medicine, but to join a minstrel show or enter the 
army. 
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Bayard Taylor owns Schiller’s court sword, and he can 
wear it when he goes to Berlin. 


London is alarmed because Spurgeon’s physical condition 
is such that he is not expected ever to preach again. 


Joe Jefferson is enjoying his usual Rip Van Winkle 
spells on his farm in the island recesses of a Louisana bayou, 


Herr Ainsley, the author of the once popular poem, 
“ Ingleside,” died at Louisville recently, aged eighty-six 
years. 


Mr. C. L. Eastlake, the author of the popular “ Hints 
on Household Taste,”’ has succeeded the learned Mr. Wor- 
num as curator of the British National Gallery. 


Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, now a very aged lady, will 
soon publish a volume containing “ the wise sayings of all 
nations,” upon which she has been engaged for many years. 


Senator Randolph, of New Jersey, is an inventor, 
Among the ingenious exhibits of American labor-saving 
machinery at the Paris Exposition will be an excavating 
machine contrived by the Senator, and capable of digging a 
trench a mile long, three feet deep and nearly a foot wide, in 
ten hours, or equal to the labor of one hundred men. 


Eli Perkins has found a woman a hundred years old, at 
Marshfield, Massachusetts, who remembers Daniel Webster 
when he was a boy there. When he was a boy, the old lady 
says, he was a good one, but that after he went to Boston he 
took to drinking and carousing. Either Eli lies or the old 
woman lies. Daniel Webster never saw Marshfield until he 


was a full-grown man, and never lived there until he was an 
old one. 


A Yankee editor, in a financial article says: ‘ Money is 
close, but not close enough to reach,’ 


Governor Williams scratches matches on the seat of his 
store pantaloons just as he used to when he wore blue jeans; 
and his friends say that prosperity and store clothes have not 
made him proud. 


Wendell F hillips is popularly supposed to have about 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth of filthy lucre 
stowed away in various safe corners. This is rather too 
much for a horny-handed working-man who is running a 
muck against the bloated bondholders. 


Rev. Dr. Tyng, said recently, while speaking on the sub- 
ject: “It is one of the follies of the age, this thing of old 
men clinging to places that belong to young men. Our 
young men of great ability and energy are kept back by old 
men who occupy the best places. In my own youth I took 
this view of the matter, and I have the same feeling now.” 


Hoosier Criticism.—Upon the advent of Christmas Eve, 
an unusual display of evergreen adornment distinguished the 
Episcopal Church of Warsaw, Indiana; emblematic dee 
signs and significant imagery forming a marked contrast to 
churches of opposing denominations. 

A genuine “ Hoosier,” upon that occasion, sauntering up 
the aisle, inquiringly gazing upon wreaths, festoons, and, to 
him, cabalistic devices, with hearty good-will remarked to 
one of the High-Churchmen who hovered around the sacred 
altars, ‘* Wall, now, you’ve got your gospel-shop fixed up 
first-rate; its nice.’ And with leisurely air, taking- in 
“Stars of Bethlehem,” and white-robed priest at that mo- 
ment entering, serenely sauntered out. 

A man remarked the other day that his axe was the 
“sweetest chopper” he had ever used, at the same time 
wishing to trade it off. And upon another occasion, a lady 
expressed herself as ‘* powerful pleased.” 

Fastidious daintiness shrivels to the enfeebled mutterings 
of imbecility in this fresh atmosphere of original speech. At 
unexpected intervals in these comprehensive utterances, 
mines of pure gold dazzle the eyes of beholders, and thrill 





the stagnant blood of conformity to life again. 
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An Arkansas Cow.—The yield of milk from Northern 
dairy cows is incredible to people in regions where cattle are 
raised mostly for beef and hides. 

Judge Grant was in Little Rock, Arkansas, in attendance at 
the United States court. One morning he saw a farmer with 
a slouch hat, and a genuine butternut suit, trying to sell a 
cow in the market there. It was a large, long-horned 
animal, and the planter was informing a man that the cow 
would give four quarts of milk a day, if fed well. 

Up stepped the Judge. “ What do you ask for the cow ?” 

“ About thirty dollars. She'll give five quarts of milk if 
you feed her well,” replied the planter, and he proceeded to 
describe her good qualities. 

Said the Judge: ‘I have cows on my farm, not much 
more than half as big as your cow, which give twenty to 
twenty-five quarts of milk a day.” 

The planter eyed the Judge sharply for a moment, as if 
trying to remember whether he had ever seen him before or 
not, and then asked: ‘Stranger, where do you live ?” 

“* My home is in Iowa.” 

“ Yes, stranger, I don’t dispute it. There was heaps of 
sogers from Iowa down here during the war, and, stranger, 
they were the all-firedest liars in the whole Yankee army. 
Mebbe you mout be an officer in some of them regiments ?” 

The Judge slid for the court-house. 


“Mr Marshall, the first discoverer of gold in California, 
is still living in Colusa,’ says an exchange. We should like 
to see a complete list of “ the first discoverer of guld in Cali- 
fornia.” He is far more numerous than even the author of 
* Beautiful Snow.” He dies now and then, but as every 
California paper has one of its own, the number seems never 
to grow any less, and as in some neighborhoods he is but a 
middle-aged man yet, it is likely to be many years before he 
dies out entirely. 


Ex-Senator Wade had some queer kinks in his mind. 
He was a firm believer in spiritualism, and looked on death 
as a mere change of scenes. Another striking peculiarity 
was the dread he entertained of setting fora picture. He 
used to say often that he had as much respect for a dentist’s 
office as he had for a photographic gallery. 


Vinnie Ream is working on a bust of Custer. 
Custer ! 
him. 


Poor 
First, Sitting Bull scalps him, now Vinnie sculps 
It would be difficult to determine which is the saddest. 


A Michigan man lately applied to Sheridan for a letter of 
introduction to Europe, and got the following: ‘“ This 
man’s name is Jones, Jones of Michigan. Very Truly, P. 
H. Sheridan.” 


Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines’s last plan is to build, when 
she comes into her fortune, a mammoth hotel at Washing- 
ton, for Congressmen and their families. Rates of board 
are to be very low, so that Representatives can have no 
excuse for leaving their families at home; no boarder is to 
be out after a certain hour, and none may attend a place of 
amusement save in the presence of his lawful spouse. 





A Remarkable Story.—An almost incredible story is 
related of Marshal Canrobert, who was sent to Rome to 
represent France at the funeral of Victor Emmanuel and the 
accession to the throne of Humbert. For the expenses of 
himself and suite he was given thirty thousand francs, of 
which he spent only thirteen thousand. On his return home 
he went to the foreign office and handed to the Minister of 
that department the balance, amounting to seventeen thou- 
sand francs. The Minister refused to take the money, say- 
ing that there was no precedent for such a thing, that the 
outlay was made and accounted for, and that there was an 
end to it. The marshal answered that if it was absolutely 
necessary that somebody should steal this money, he would 
rather some one else should do it, and asked for a receipt. 
Such is the story, and as Canrobert was born in 1809, 
before defrauding the public was considered no robbery, it is 
possible it may be true. 


A popular author says: “I have no propensity to envy 
any one, least of all the rich and great ; but if I were disposed 
to this weakness, the subject of my envy would be a healthy 
young man, in full possession of his health and faculties, 
going forth in the morning to work for his wife and 
children, or bringing them home his wages at night.” 


The young Miss Sherman, who is about to marry Senator 
Cameron, has, it is said, a fresh, blush-rose face, sparkling 
dark eyes and brown locks. She is twenty-two years old, 
Mr. Cameron is forty-five. 


Episode in a political convention at Titusville, Pa. : 
“ The Chairman—The Chair will not dispute the point with 
Mr. Carter.” ‘Mr. Carter—The Chair had better not 
unless he takes his coat off.” The Chair did not. 


Whena man has been hard at work in an obscure way 
for three years and at length achieves success, nine-tenths 
of his acquaintances insult him by offering to congratulate 
him upon his “ luck.” 


He appeared to be almost gone. Rolling his eyes toward 
the partner of his bosom, he gasped: “ Bury me ’neath the 
weeping willow and plant a simple white rose above my 
head.” ‘Oh, it’s no use,” she snapped out; “your nose 
would scorch the roots.” He got well. 


Bleischroder, the German banker, is a bosom friend 
of Bismarck, who after much solicitation, obtained for him 
a patent of nobility. Thereafter the banker, who had so 
persistently striven for rank, affected to regard it as a bore. 
“If you only knew,” he said to a friend, “ what a nuisance 
it is to have honors and attentions paid to you incessantly! 
You can’t even pass a guard-house but the troops turn out 
and present arms.” ‘Surely you must be mistaken,” said 
the friend; “those honors are only reserved for military 
officers of high rank.” “I beg your pardon,” said the 
banker; “I know it, because it was done to me to-day. If 
you don’t believe me, ask Count Von Moltke; he was with 
me at the time and saw it all.” 





